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his issue 

of Pioneer 

magazine is 
the second of two 
issues about our 
national headquar- 
ters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The 
focus of this issue is our library, now also 
recognized as an affiliate of the FamilySe- 
arch Library of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 

With millions of texts and many vari- 
eties of historical media so accessible via 
the internet, the idea of entering and us- 
ing a physical library may sound foreign 
and inconvenient to some, but the Sons 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


of Utah Pioneers National Headquarters 
Library offers both digital convenience 
and hands-on discoveries. In addition 

to the many histories and biographies it 
makes available online, the library holds 
thousands of historical photographs, 
books not yet digitized, pedigree charts, 
and many tributes to deceased pioneers 
and SUP members. Many of these items 
have been donated by SUP members 
over the decades and are precious and 
unique. Skimming through library indices 
online or, better still, browsing its hold- 
ings in person can be the beginning of 
exciting discoveries. 

True enough, the library does not 
include information on all Utah pioneer 
family lines. For example, my wife's father 
is a second-generation Greek American 
who was born in the United States and 
whose father immigrated from Greece 
about 1900. With two of his immigrant 
brothers, he settled in Carbon County, 
Utah. My wife's attempts to research her 
family lines back even a few genera- 
tions have proved frustrating. Oral family 
histories are inaccurate and have led to a 
lot of dead ends; available public records 
are few and often unreliable. We have 
only a handful of pictures of my wife's 
ancestral family members, homes, and 
family activities. 

We would be very grateful if there 
were a repository like the SUP library de- 
voted to early Greek settlers of Utah, given 
that the library is a treasure-trove of Latter- 
day Saint pioneer histories, photographs, 
and other memorabilia. Many of my Clay- 
ton ancestors were keeping journals even 
before the Restoration; these were passed 
down to their children and grandchildren. 
Today, copies or originals of these journals 


—and of hundreds of similar records 
made by other Latter-day Saint individuals 
and families—are held by the library. Virtu- 
ally all holdings were originally donated 
for two important reasons: to ensure their 
preservation and to provide SUP members 
and others access to them. 

The library also has impressive refer- 
ence holdings, including research guides, 
maps and atlases, and informational and 
historical texts on the British Isles and 
other European nations and on regions 
and specific localities in North America. 
And the library houses histories of the 
National SUP, of individual SUP chapters, 
and of many SUP activities and events. 
These are invaluable to researchers 
interested in the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
and are useful to chapter leaders who, for 
example, may be helping their organiza- 
tions become Chapters of Excellence. 

The library provides opportunities to 
SUP chapters and members for satisfying 
volunteer service. Indeed, volunteers per- 
form much of the labor associated with 
cataloging books, composing book sum- 
maries, digitizing books for inclusion on 
the SUP website, and organizing written 
memorials. As you consider volunteering, 

now that your service will be a great 
help to the library staff and a blessing to 
future generations. 

Please enjoy this wonderful issue of 
Pioneer focused on the rich holdings of 
the National Headquarters Library. And 
then please accept my challenge to visit 
the library, explore what it offers, and, 
if appropriate, offer your services as a 
library volunteer. Mi 


JOHN CLAYTON 
SUP NATIONAL PRESIDENT 2023 
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na publication entitled “Brief History of the National 

Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers,’ historian Gus- 

tave O. Larsen wrote: “Papers left by the late Lawrence 

T. Epperson tell of an organization meeting held in the 

office of Heber Jex with Epperson presiding. In this and 
subsequent meetings a constitution and bylaws were formulated 
and on March 29, 1933, the Sons of Utah Pioneers was incor- 
porated as a state society with the following ten incorporators: 
Lawrence T. Epperson, Amos Epperson, Emery S. Epperson, 
Alvin Keddington, William L. Van Wagonen, Vaughn Elmo 
Epperson, Lawrence Leon Epperson, Elbert Pritchett Epperson, 
Gerald Jean Epperson, John Frank Prichett. 

“At a subsequent meeting . . . officers were elected, includ- 
ing Lawrence T. Epperson, President; Dr. George A. Wilson, Ist 
Vice President; Herbert Auerbach, 2nd Vice President; Richard 
Wooten, Secretary; Heber C. Jex, Treasurer; Seth Pixton, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

“An Executive Board consisted of Nephi L. Morris, George 
A. Goates, LaDru Jensen and A. Lund” 

Epperson worked closely with bishops in Salt Lake City to 
encourage the formation of “camps” (chapters) within their local 
ward boundaries. Many of the early camps bore the name of a 
pioneer who had settled the area in which the camp was located: 
John Haslam, Orson Pratt, John Sharp, John Smith, Wilford 
Woodruff, Daniel H. Wells, Daniel Pettigrew, Jacob Weiler, 
James Brown, Jonathan Browning, David McKay, George Albert 
Smith, Brigham Young. 

The Great Depression took a heavy toll on enrollment 


numbers and the early membership total of 3,000 has never been 


equaled. (See Richard Horsley, ‘Founder of the Sons of Utah Pioneers: Law- 
rence Epperson,’ Pioneer, 55.1 (2008): 6-7.) 
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Camp Charter 


Fy This is to Certify that 
Mawrenee 4 Epperson 


Rating made proper application rough ils daly a wthori = rep es for the organization af a Local Camp to 
carry out the program of the Sons of Utah Pioneers, { init, ideals and courage 
of the Pioneers and ta maintain an interest in thing se ainie ng ta their life an sl ach tccaneante is hereby granted this 
Local Camp Charter subject to the Constitution and By-Lards of the Sons of Utah. Pioneers. 

In testimony hereof, the Sxecutive Board of the Sons of Utah Pioneers has caused this charter, NoL. 
to Be issued and signed by its officers and ita corpo 
in tRe yoar 1984. 


Sculpture by Alice 
Money Bailey, 1965 


Founder and first president etatict: | okay. 
of the Sons of Utah \ eseees: 
Pioneers : 


SUP LIBRARY, 
NORTHEAST 
WALL 


At the First Annual Encampment, held at Aspen Grove in 
Provo Canyon on August 10-11, 1935, under the direction of 
SUP President Nephi L. Morris, the idea of a“Twelve-Year Plan’ of 
retracing the original pioneer trek from Nauvoo to Salt Lake at 
the 1947 Centennial was presented. During this time, dues were 
set at $1.00 in an effort to make membership available to all. 
President George Albert Smith, then 

an apostle of the Church of Jesus Christ, served on the Board 

of Directors. To recruit new members, “Bread and Milk Suppers” 
were organized: informal dinners consisting of bread, milk, and 
fresh vegetables. 


n 1937, during the term of President Richard H. 

Wooten, Judge George A. Goates started a publica- 
tion called the SUP News which eventually evolved 
into the present-day Pioneer magazine, the official 
publication of the Sons of Utah Pioneers. During 
WWII Lawrence T. Epperson was again elected SUP 
president (1941-44) and served as a strong leader as 
the state of Utah supported the war effort. 

After the war the reins of the organization 

were held by Harold H. Jenson (1945). Under his 
administration, membership grew to about 2,000, 
interest in the Centennial trek was rekindled, and 
the seed for celebrating the Mormon Battalion was 
planted. The Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws 
were submitted to and accepted by the relevant 
State of Utah office in July 1946. (See Orson D. Wright, 
“Guardians of Pioneer Heritage,’ Pioneer, 55.1 (2008): 5-9.) 
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1959 membership cards for Harold H. Jenson 


« nf Utah Pioneers 


Certifies That 


In 1946 SUP members elected Wendell J. 
Ashton, publisher of the Deseret News and Director 
of the Public Communications Department of the 
Church, as president. Ashton completed the plan 
proposed by Nephi Morris twelve years earlier and 
promoted the 1947 reenactment of the pioneer trek 
from Nauvoo to Salt Lake City, albeit by automobile 
rather than ox wagon. (See Thomas Franklin Kirkham 
Historical Memory Book, “The Pioneer Trek Reenactment of 
1947," Pioneer, 69.3 (2022): 64-75.) 

In 1947 members elected Rulon S. Draney of 
Ogden as president. President Draney's successor in 
1948 was Judge Jesse P. Rich of Cache Valley. These 
two presidents inaugurated life memberships, a 
pioneer story-writing contest, and even barbershop 
quartets. Later, the life membership payments were 
organized into a trust fund. In 1950, you could buy a 
life membership for $50. Since 2009 a lifetime mem- 
bership has cost $500. 


SUP historical photos: Mormon Battalion 
1950 Reenactment, see Pioneer, 55.7 (2008): 8-9 


HIS CERTIFIES: THA 


exPiRES 


UP organized the current Mormon Battalion 

Association to commemorate the original 
Mormon Battalion organized in 1846 to fight in the 
Mexican- American War. SUP President Fred E. H. 
Curtis, who served as president for two terms, 1949 
and 1950, led efforts to establish the association as 
a means of honoring the members and accomplish- 
ments of the original Battalion. Curtis was designat- 
ed the first “Commanding Officer" of the association 
at its incorporation in October 1954. In 1950, Presi- 
dent Curtis promoted a Mormon Battalion Trek from 
Grand Canyon to San Diego and then to Fort Moore 
in Los Angeles. Mormon Battalion members helped 
construct Fort Moore after the Mexican War. 

In 1953, the SUP adopted a new constitu- 
tion which changed the designation of 
camps to chapters, and the chief execu- 


tive officer in each chapter was now 
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Dedication of this new Mormon Pioneer 
Memorial Bridge and Ceremonies are 
very timely . . . being held on the 
birthday anniversary of Brigham Young. 


called president. At the same time, in 1953, the SUP 
adopted the official name: The National Society of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers. 

Richard A. Lambert, who was SUP President 
at the time, represented both the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers and The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints at the dedication of the Mormon Pioneer 
Memorial Bridge at Omaha, Nebraska. The bridge 
commemorated the trek of the Saints from Council 
Bluffs, lowa, and Florence, Nebraska, to Utah. 

After Richard Lambert members elected Nicho- 


AWANIN 


see 


OF A DREAM THAT WAS 
STARTED OVER 100 YEARS AGO! 


Although completed more than a century after the Mormons made their first crossing, 
th 


built the first homes jors from Utah, we 
extend # hearty and 
view this outstanding structure, the special parade and other events which will take 
place during this huge 2-day celebration . . 
Omahai 


welcome... also to the many thousands whe will come to 


@ warm welcome from all of us in North 


DEDICATION PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, MAY 3! MONDAY, JUNE Ist 
Sundey—2:00 p. m— Monday,—9:00 A.M.— 


Memorial Services in the Mormon Motorcade and parade forms to head through 
Cemetery at North Ridge Drive and 7aadhaepnipesis alos c 
State Street... 

Monday—10:15 A.M. 
Sunday—8:00 p.m.— ‘bobtd oa 
AK-SAR-BEN COLISEUM. Huge 
pegeent dopicting Missouri River 


Parade joins main group at 30th and Ames pro- 
ceeding north to the Memorial Bridge... 


Abraham Lincoln statue in New Salem, Illinois, and a 


monument to Lycurgus, the Greek lawgiver, in Sparta, 


Greece. And he also worked for the restoration of 
Pioneer Park and the Old Statehouse which the state 
reconstructed south of the state capitol building. 


uring the Korean War the SUP organization 

declined in membership. In 1954 when Horace 
A. Sorensen became national president, the orga- 
nization had only eleven active chapters. President 


Sorensen served for three terms as president—that 
is, until 1957. He worked on increasing the number 
of chapters, and by the end of his term the SUP had 
thirty. 

In 1953, Horace Sorensen and his wife opened 
the Pioneer Memorial Museum on Connor Street 
in the southeast section of Salt Lake City. The SUP 
ocated its national headquarters for twenty years at 


las G. Morgan as president. President Morgan was 
particularly interested in establishing new monu- 
ments. Among those he promoted were the trans- 
continental telegraph memorial (on Salt Lake City’s 
Main Street) and monuments to Daniel L. Jackling, 
Thomas L. Kane, Eliza R. Snow, and Karl G. Maeser in 
the Utah State Capitol. He also helped promote the 
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. Parking lot for 500 cars. 
. Sons of Utah Pioneers’ Administration 


Building 


. Village Entrance, Union Pacific R.R. 


Station (Kaysville, Utah) 


. Map of Mormon Trail by Mr. Tom Oaks. 


(from William Clayton Journal 1846-47) 


. Main Museum Building. 


Pres. Heber J. Grant exhibit. 

Alma Warr Pioneer Store (Kamas, Utah, 

Collection of Arms: sling shots, cross 
bows, armor, coats of mail, edged 
weapons, guns, cannons, etc. 

Other exhibits. 


. Redwood ties from the first trans- conti- 


nental railroad-bed where the last spike 
was driven May 10, 1869 at Promontory 
Summit, Utah, are used for the curb 
around the center landscaping. 


. Pioneer Rooms. 


Mildred Miles Dillman Ute Indian 
collection, 
Pres. Joseph F. Smith exhibit. 


. Pony Express Museum. 
. Pony Express Station. 
. Pony Express statue by Dr. Avard 


Fairbanks. 


EXHIBITS 


. Log Blacksmith Shop, 1858. (Cedar Fort, 


Utah). 


. Saddle and Harness Room. 


Pioneer Utility Display. 


. Oxen Corral, home of the famous 


praying oxen. 


. Buffalo Run. 
. Pioneer Buggy Shed. 
. “Fighting Stallions'’ monument by Anna 


Hyte Huntington. 


. Chipman Home. (American Fork, Utah). 

. Gay Nineties House. (Rockport, Utah). 

. Goy. Dern’s Carriage and Livery Stable. 
. Wagon shelter. 

. Crabtree Drug Store, 1890. (Cairo, Ill.). 
. Pioneer Print Shop. 

. Publications Building. 

. Salt Lake Temple Granite Monument. 


(Cottonwood Canyon). 


. Stone Meeting House, 1863, (Coalville, 


Utah). 


. Erastus Bingham Home, 1853. (North 


Ogden, Utah). 


. Meat Smoke House, 1860. 
- Native Wild Life Exhibit. 
. Jacob Bigler Loom Room. (Nephi, Utah). 


Utah Piomeer Village 


2998 Connor Street 


How to get there: Drive to 2700 South, turn 


east on 27th South, go to 2150 East (Connor 
St.), drive south 3 blocks 


. One Room School House 100 years old. 


(Rockport, Utah) 


. Pioneer Carriage House, vehicles, farm 


tools, etc. 


. Watering fountain for oxen, horses, and 


dogs. (Washington Square, S.L.C.). 


. Round House: 


Replica Utah's first State House. 
Salt Lake Theatre exhibit, etc. 


. Sawed-log house, 1880. (Wanship, Utah). 
. Country Post Office. (Charleston, Utah) 

. Paris Millinery and Dress Shop. 

. Kimberly Ghost Town jail cells. 

- Pioneer Dentist Shop. 

. Baxter Cobbler Shop. (American Fork, 


Utah). 


. Pioneer Barber Shop with individual 


occupational shaving mugs. 


. Palmer Bros. Harness Shop. (Cedar City, 


Utah). 


. Co-op Store. (Rockport, Utah). 

. D.&R.G. narrow gauge freight train. 
. Southern Pacific R.R. hand car. 

. Rest rooms. 


1956. 


* Utah 
“Award”, 1960. 

* Gun Collection featured in LIFE 
MAGAZINE, April 13, 1959. 

* Member of National Trust for Pres- 
ervation of Historical Sites, Wash- 
ington D.C. 

* Life member of American Pioneer 
Trails & Landmarks Association, 

New York. 


Historical 


Utah National 
C ; Society 
> f th 
Pieneer ie Sons of Uta 
Village Pioneers 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAN 


A Living Historical Village of early Utah 
2998 Connor Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 84109 


Telephone 484-1821 


Recognition received by Pioneer Village 
* “Award of Merit” from American 
Association of State and Local His- 
tories, Washington D.C., 1954 and 


Society 


ie 


MO Sa isn 
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The original Utah Pioneer Village was 
located on 2998 S Connor Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; For 20 years SUP’s 
National Headquarters was also 
located at the Connor Street site; SUP 
historical photos 


AY, 
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Time unfolds into Utah’s past as the 
visitor to Pioneer Village turns his back on 
the Twentieth Century and steps into a 
country town of 100 years ago. Here is 
a center of living history which brings to life 
the way people lived during the first 
100 years of Utah's 
existence. 


| At the head of Pioneer Village 


is the little rock chapel, 
originally built in Coalville. 
Utah in 1853. The 
building was first used 

as a fort for protection 
against the Indians. 


41 buildings. Practically every type of shop and 
public building found in pioneer times. 

One of the nation’s finest collection of arms, 
sling shots, cross bows, coats of mail, guns, cannons. 

Ute Indian collection 


Pony Express Museum and Statue 

Governor Dern Carriage and Livery Stable in- 
cluding a display of 110 coaches, phaetons, buck- 
boards, farm wagons, enclosed carriages, hearses, 
Studebaker wagon, Peter Shutler wagon, and com- 
mercial vehicles, including American Linen, ice and 
water wagons. Also here is a Malin Emigrant wagon 
and carriages belonging to Senator Thomas Kearns, 
Edwin Stanton, Secretary of War in the Lincoln admin- 
istration, and a phaeton owned by the wife of General 
Albert Sidney Johnston. 

An award-winning collection and exhibit insti- 
gated by the National Society of Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers (SUP). Operated under the direction of the 
Society. Originated and developed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace A. Sorensen. 


the Connor Street site. In 1957, the 
SUP loaned some of the artifacts 
from Pioneer Village to Lagoon 
Amusement Park in Farmington. 
Lagoon built a number of nine- 
teenth-century replica buildings to 
house the collection. Eight years 
ater, in 1975, the SUP agreed to 
sell Pioneer Village to Lagoon for 
$285,000. David Freed and Boyd 
Jensen of Lagoon Corporation 


negotiated the sale agreement 
with Orson D. Wright of the SUP. In 
May 1976, after Lagoon completed 
its reconstruction of the village and 


the relocation of attendant artifacts, 
President Spencer W. Kimball spoke 


at and dedicated the village. 
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The charm of another era is seen and felt on 
Pioneer Village Main street. One sees the delightful 
log schoolhouse from Rockport, Utah, and the 

old Kaysville railway station with its quaint archi- 
tecture. There is the little rock chapel that was once an 
integral part of the community life of Coalville, 

Utah. And near it, the old General Store reminds 

us of early days when there was warm and wonder- 
ful enticement in shopping there. Main Street, 

Pioneer Village is charming nostalgia. 


Our Lagoon print shop demonstrates the early day 
printing processes utilized a century or more ago, 
and shows the original 1853 Deseret News press. 


Pioneer Village drugstore is typical of those patronized 
in the 1800's, with their splendid marble soda 
fountains and their fascinating collection 
of herbal remedies and 
patent medicines. 


CRABTREE DRUG STORE 
== 


Rockport, Utah had a typical little log school house in its early 
days. Rockport is presently under the waters of the Wanship Dam, but 
the little school is safely preserved in Pioneer Village where it is furnished 
with desks from the early days of St. Ann’s Orphanage in Salt Lake City. 


— 
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Originally in Kaysville, Utah, the Union Pacific 

Railroad station was built in the 1890's. Unusual 
architectural features are the blind turrets on the roof, 

and a stained glass window in the waiting room. This exhibit 
also displays the caboose from a narrow qauae line. 

and two narrow gauge D.R.G.W. freight cars. 


Homelife in the 1890's is depicted in the Gingerbread 
house with its authentic pioneer furniture. 


A BLCENTENNIAL SPECIAL 


now at Lagoon 


The Original 


National Society Sons of Utah Pioneers 


15 Acres of an Authentic Collection 
from Utah's Pioneer Past 


NO ADMISSION CHARGE 
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During the 
1950s and 1960s, the 
SUP worked closely 
with the Mormon Battalion organization to promote 
monuments at a number of sites connected with 
the original battalion. These included the grave site 
in Detroit, Michigan, of Col. Phillip St. George Cooke 
who had commanded the Mormon Battalion, and 
a commemoration at Sutter's Fort near Sacramento 
where former Battalion members found gold. SUP 
President J. Rulon Morgan served as Grand Marshal 
of the parade at the commemoration of the Sutter 
Fort site. 
Under the leadership of President Eugene P. 
Watkins, in 1969 the SUP contributed more than 
$19,000 for the construction of the Mormon Bat 
talion monument at Presidio Park in San Diego. The 
monument committee asked SUP to contribute 
$18,000, and SUP oversubscribed their contribution 
by $1,000. At the dedication of the monument on 
November 22, 1969, President Hugh B. Brown of the 


First Presidency offered the dedica- 
tory prayer and Elder Mark E. 
Peterson of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles offered 
the invocation. 

In 1971, under the 
eadership of President Verl G. 
Dixon, a Provo resident, the SUP 
dedicated the Mormon Workers 
Cabin at the California Gold Discov- 
ery Site at Coloma, California. 

In November 1972, the SUP 
and the Mormon Battalion Associa- 
tion assisted at the dedication of a 
new Latter-day Saint Visitor’s Center 
in San Diego. SUP President Orson 
Wright offered the benediction at the 
Services. President Harold B. Lee offered 
the dedicatory prayer. Members of the Mor- 
mon Battalion Association served as the 


honor guard. 
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June 1974 dedication of “All is Well” monument 


he SUP desperately needed a permanent 
headquarters. In 1978, the SUP had to leave the 
headquarters on Connor Street which had served 
for them for twenty years. Horace Sorensen, who 
owned the site, decided to sell it. Under the circurn- 
stances, the SUP relocated its headquarters to the 


In 1972 the Church of Jesus Christ invited the old Sherman School at 3357 South 2300 East. This 
SUP to contribute $25,000 fora memorial at Brigham __Was Clearly an interim move since the school was 
Young's gravesite on First Avenue in Salt Lake City. not large enough for the organization. 
The donation campaign took place from 1972 to Fortunately, the $285,000 obtained for the 
1974, and the SUP actually raised $27,000 for the sale of the Pioneer Village to Lagoon served as 
monument, which was dedicated in June 1974. Utah seed capital for the construction of a permanent 
sculptor Edward J, Fraughton created the monu- headquarters building. Orson D. Wright served as 
ment, entitled Allis Well, Speakers at the dedication chair of the headquarters building committee with 
were President N. Eldon Tanner, Governor Calvin L. Joy F. Dunyon, Adolph Johnson, and Glen Lloyd as 
Rampton, and SUP President Orson D. Wright. The its members. Glen Lloyd, a Salt Lake City architect, 
Tabernacle Choir provided music for the service. designed the building. The SUP looked first at a site 

on Capitol Hill north of the DUP building which the 


State of Utah had agreed to purchase and perpetu- 
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Building Chairman Finance Chairman Architect 


ally care for. The deal fell through when one 
homeowner refused to sell a needed lot to the 
state, and the state declined to use eminent 
domain to acquire the property. After a care- 

ful search, the SUP found the site at 3301 Louise 
Avenue in the Canyon Rim area of Salt Lake Valley. 
Workers finished construction in mid-summer of 
1981, and President Gordon B. Hinckley dedicated 
the building on August 23. 


he SUP organization has undergone a number 

of changes over time. In 1972, the organiza- 
tion began electing a president-elect under a 
bylaw change of the previous year. In 1981, under 
the leadership of past president K. Grant Hale, the 


Participants 


Pres, Gordon B. Hinckley 

Third Counselor, First Presidency 
The Church of Jesus Christ 

of Latter-day Saints 


Chaplain Eldred G. Smith 

Patriarch Emeritus 

The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints 


K. Grant Hale Wm. J. Critchlow, Ill John J. Nielsen W. Phil Robbins 


President, 1980-81 President, 1981-82 Executive Secretary Acting Past President 


i ~ 
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Adolph Johnson W. Lowell Castleton Glen A. Lloyd Sidney M. Horman 
Gen. Contractor 


a 
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Merrill Wilson M.D. 
Conductor 


Robert Brunner 
Composer 


au @ 


PROGRAM 


Open House, Building Tours — 5:30 p.m. 
Headquarters Building 


Preliminary Activities — 6 p.m. 


Front Lawn 
Concert, Pioneer Band Music ......-.......... U.S. Post Office Band 
Howard Gray, conductor 
Flag Raising, Pledge of Allegiance ................. Mormon Battalion 


National Anthem .............0.0ee00% day Welch Chorale Ensemble 


Merrill Wilson, M.D., conductor 


Dedicatory Services — 7 p.m. 
Heritage Hall 
PPP RICINNG 15.755 tase ga icvetowe a aera ancl eaghoy ree pete eres 


“Behold, God The Lord Passed By” . 
From Elijah by Mendelssohn 


day Welch Chorale Ensemble 


BRVOCATON: 3)5/-tic'crarasnler min erepreteisinnateesss Patriarch Eldred G. Smith 
Chaplain 

Presentation; President Spencer W. Kimball ........... W. Phil Robbins 
Avard Fairbanks, sculptor Acting Past National President 
Presentation: Horace A. and Ethel M. Sorensen ........ John J. Nielsen 
Carl Quilter, sculptor Executive Secretary 
erase rere te tse eet etre : Glen A. Lloyd, Architect 
Reiwipihtins) ounce pettiesicisatns orgs ee Sidney M. Horman, Contractor 
“Pioneers” ... . Wiersiene .... day Welch Chorale Ensemble 
Robert Brunner Conducted by the Composer 
BeMmars se iies ites tvacin sire eres, venice -rseee William J. Critchlow, III 


National President, 1981-82 


“Thanks Be To God” .......... . day Welch Chorale Ensemble 


From Elijah by Mendelssohn 
Introduction ..... fen liialecHetd ordinvena ae stawelata aren W. Lowell Castleton 
Finance Committee Chairman 
Address, Dedicatory Prayer ...... President Gordon B. Hinckley 
Third Counselor in the First Presidency 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 


Benediction ........... Whee, aero) eaaxe ce rdiamra letter ee s Adolph Johnson 
Building Committee Chairman 
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In 1979 the Corinne Railroad Museum was moved to Heber City 


SUP organized the Past-Presidents’ Council, which 
began holding luncheon meetings to provide 
advice to the Executive Council and the National 
Board. During the early years, the council elected its 
president. In 2000, a by-law change made the im- 
mediate past-president the president of the council. 
In the mid-1980s the SUP organized a Financial 
Advisory Council to assist the Executive Council and 
the Board with financial matters. The Pioneer Name 
Memorialization Program, established in 1981, 
helped raise money for charitable causes and sup- 
port other SUP endeavors, including the construc- 
tion of the headquarters building. 

Under the leadership of Horace and Ethel 
Sorensen, the SUP constructed a railroad museum 
at Corinne. The SUP wanted to use the railroad cars 
and engines for movies, and the Corinne site was 
not suitable for that. In 1979 the SUP donated the 
Corinne Railroad Museum to Heber City, which in 
turn located it near the terminal of the Heber Creeper 
(now known as the Heber Valley Historic Railroad).The 
SUP donation was valued at $3 million. The railroad 
runs from the station at Heber to Vivian Park in Provo 
Canyon at various times during the year. 

At times, the SUP has faced legal challenges. 
One example: in 1987 the Salt Lake County levied 
$18,000 in property taxes against the SUP. The 
problem persisted until 1988 when President Everett 
H. Call and the National Board succeeded in getting 
the county to recognize SUP’s non-profit status. 
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In 1989, the SUP organized the Grandson’s 
Organization. President Morris Bennion and David 
Martin originated the idea. Membership in the 
Grandson's required a contribution of $1,000 which 
was placed in a trust fund to assist senior Church 
seminary students research their ancestry and 
to fund other worthy SUP programs. In 2000 the 
Grandson's organization had thirty-five members 
and a trust fund of $35,000. 

During the early years, the SUP gave most of its 
awards, generally consisting of honorary member- 
ships, to presidents of the Church of Jesus Christ. In 
1990, however, the SUP began designating Modern 
Pioneers. Some of the first included Maurice Abrava- 
nel and Jon Hunts- 
man Sr. 

In 1993, in addi- 
tion to inaugurating 
the full color Pioneer 
magazine, President 
Angus Belliston 
promoted a number 
of other initia- 
tives. For example, 
he served on the 
relevant committee 
and helped raise 
$150,000 to finance 
the sculpting of 
a larger-than-life 


Im 


For a detailed history of Pioneer 
magazine, see Pioneer, 66.4 (2019) 


The SUP Eye’s Westward monument at This Is The 
Place Heritage Park was dedicated by Elder M. 
Russell Ballard, July 19, 2008 


State Capitol. The committee commissioned Kraig 
Varner to sculpt the statue. 
President J. Elliot Cameron worked closely with 


other organizations to plan the commemorations 
of Utah's statehood centennial in 1996 and, in 1997, 
the sesquicentennial of the pioneers’ arrival in Utah. 


statue of Brigham Young for the rotunda of the Utah 


President Richard Frary served during the 1997 
sesquicentennial trek from Nauvoo to Salt Lake City 


in which a number of SUP members participated. 
Several other developments have taken place since 
2000. In 2007 President Jay Smith inaugurated the 
Diamond Jubilee Fund to raise money for building 
and organizational needs; the fund itself com- 
memorates the seventy-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the SUP—nearly $60,000 was raised. 
During the 2007-8 year, President Grant Barton 
recommended that $28,000 of that money be used 
for the second Eyes Westward monument near This 
Is The Place Heritage Park in Salt Lake City. (The first 
Eyes Westward monument is near the Mississippi 


River in Nauvoo, Illinois.) President Booth Maycock 


saw the project through to completion. 

In 2011, during President LaMar Adams's 
term, the basement of the headquarters building 
was flooded when a sewer backed up. The cleanup 
and reparation were very expensive, and, in 2012, 
President Richard Christiansen inaugurated the 
Legacy Fund of $50,000 to provide for the repair, 
restoration, or upkeep of the headquarters build- 
ing. The building is now in excellent shape, and 
numerous organizations rent its rooms for various 
activities” (See Dr. Thomas G. Alexander, ‘A History of the 


Sons of Utah Pioneers,’ sup1847.com, online.) 
Larger-than-life-size statue of Brigham Young, 


located at the Utah State Capitol, was sculpted 
by Kraig Varner 
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HORACE A. SORENSEN 


THE SALT LAKE 
= Horace & Ethel PIONEER VILLAGE 


M. Sorensen was originally located in Salt Lake City on 2998 S 
Connor Street (2150 East). 
Sculpture by Karl Alfred “It all started with an industrious Salt Lake City 
Quilter businessman named Horace Sorensen who was born 
: at the turn of the century (1899). He and his father 
Benefactors of Pioneer 
Vilf oe ee had a very successful furniture shop called South East 
page cia ae Furniture, located at 2144 South 1100 East. Horace 
Museum; SUP President enjoyed not only the family furniture business but a 
1954-1956 


horse business, too. He bred, sold, and showed horses 
SUP LIBRARY, NORTH WALL on his east-side property. 

“Horace and his wife Ethel also had a deep pas- 
sion to preserve historical items. They spent 
nearly fifty years purchasing and col- 
lecting priceless heirlooms from the 

late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. But they didn't 
stop at just furniture and dishes. 
They also collected buildings. 
In the 1930s they turned 
#) one of his horse barns into a 
i pioneer museum. 

“Horace and Ethel had 
collected many pioneer homes 
and buildings, including the his- 
toric Brigham Young home and grist 

mill, furnishing each with furniture, 
carts, wagons, farm machinery, 
railroad equipment, stat- 
ues, and all types 
of pioneer 

vehicles. 


Horace and Ethel M. Sorensen portraits by Hal Rumel 


SUP LIBRARY, NORTHEAST WALL 


“The year 1948 was pivotal for the Sorensens: to the Lagoon Amusement Park. ... We owe much 
they expanded and dedicated the remodeled barn to Horace and Ethel Sorensen... because of their 
as a Pioneer Museum. Much of the three acres on willingness to dedicate the majority of their lives to 
Connor Street housed his collection. preserving the past.” 


“The Salt Lake Pioneer Village had stage coach- (Adapted from Sheri Kimball Biesinger, “Days Gone 


es, white top DUsel couse wagons, AWE By: Salt Lake Pioneer Village,” SLCOAR-CHIVES.com, 
pioneer guns, pioneer furniture, and other impor- 


tant and beautiful antiques. 

“In 1956 the Sorensens 
deeded the entire collection and 
property to the National Society 
Sons of Utah Pioneers. Deeded 
property included the museum 
building, surrounding houses, 
thousands of antiques and histori- 
cal objects, and the three acres on 
which everything stood. 

“Due to ill health Horace 
Sorensen withdrew from his civic 
activities in 1975. Pioneer Village 
was moved from Connor Street 


online) 


age 
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a FRANK A. MADSEN 


a 


n the eighty-three years from his birth in 1931 

until his passing in November 2018, Francis 

Armstrong Madsen, known to family and friends 
as Frank, exemplified fully the values and mission of 
the National Society of Sons of Utah Pioneers. 

His faith in God was demonstrated by his 
missionary service as a young man and his lifelong 
Church service as a bishop in three different wards, 
as a member of a stake presidency, as a regional 
representative, and as amuch-loved and admired 
president of the Massachusetts Boston Mission. He 
received a Modern-Day Pioneer Award from the 
SUP for his service to The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in Europe and Israel. He helped 
gain recognition for the Church in Hungary and 
throughout Eastern Europe, and he was instru- 
mental in obtaining permission for the continuing 
construction of the BYU Jerusalem Center at a time 
when opposing political forces wanted construction 
stopped. He did so by requesting influential mem- 
bers of the United States Congress to write letters to 
the Israeli government in support of the center. One 
hundred fifty-five congressmen and a number of 
senators did so at his request. 

He and his wife of over sixty years, Connie 
Clayton Madsen, were parents to one son and four 
daughters. Frank was a genial father who nurtured his 
children and grandchildren with love, high expecta- 
tions, and a hardworking and generous example. 

Frank was commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the US Air Force and served as assistant staff judge 
advocate at Warren Air Force Base in Cheyenne, 
Wyorning, for three years. For twelve years, he 
served in his nation’s capital, first as administrative 
assistant and chief of staff for Senator Orrin Hatch 
and then for four years as chief counsel to the US 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee. 

Frank earned MBA and JD degrees from the 
University of Utah. He helped manage his family’s 
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By Wayne Hinton 


Salt Lake City furniture store and worked as an at- 
torney in a successful law practice. 

His service to Sons of the Utah Pioneers is likely 
unparalleled. A successful fundraiser for the SUP as 
well as for other organizations, Frank served on the 
SUP Mills Chapter board for many years, as president 
of that chapter, and on the National SUP board as 
public relations director, as fundraising chairman, 
and as a member of the editorial board. He helped 
raise $10,000 for a special SUP event at This Is the 
Place State Park, an event that became the annual 
SUPer-DUPer celebration and that marked the be- 
ginning of valuable SUP relationships with the park 
and the Daughters of Utah Pioneers. 

With Michael Bennett, Frank spearheaded the 
cleanup and refurbishment of the original ten-foot 
obelisk which marked the This Is the Place site. The 
monument was rededicated in July 2007 by Presi- 
dent Boyd K. Packer of the Quorum of the Twelve. 

In December 2018, National SUP president Tony 
Tidwell posthumously awarded Frank the prestigious 
President's Award for his meritorious service as the 
SUP representative on the Days of '’47 Committee, his 
tireless fundraising, his purchase of pioneer costumes 
for University of Utah students to wear in the Days of 
‘47 Parades, and his donation of his valuable personal 
collection of historical photographs to the National 
SUP library. Some of these photographs were fea- 
tured in the previous issue of the Pioneer celebrating 
the art and historical holdings of the National SUP 
Building. The President's Award also recognized Frank 
as a man of courage, integrity, and dedication to 
church, country, and the SUP. 

The publisher and editorial board of Pioneer 
misses Frank's generous friendship, support, wise 
counsel, and ready smile. He played a prominent 
role in making Pioneer what it is today, and we 
express our deep love and appreciation to Frank's 
wife and family. 


President, in His Inaugural! 
Address, A-serts High 
Ideals of U. S. Have) 
Withstood War's Fire. 


jated Pre 
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My countrymen, when 

rreys the world about him after 


THIS IS THE PLACE 


A REDEDICATIO! 


n commemoration of a most significant 
historical event, this monument was first 
dedicated July 25, 1921. It marked the arrival 

in this valley of the Mormon Pioncers 74 
years carlicr, and more specifically, the 
moment when President Brigham Young rose 
from his sick-bed in Wilford Woodruff's 
carriage and proclaimed to all the world 


“This is the Place.” 


Even in 1921, there was much disputs 
to the exact location of the noted event. This 
monument was located here as the definitive 
answer as to where the event occurred. This 
answer came primarily from two speakers, 
very different in their presentations, but 
equally convincing in their conclusion 


nm as 


The first speaker was 83-year-old W.W. Riter 
As a lad of 9 years, he and his parents had 
followed Brigham Young to this valley, W.W. 
Riter was the living authority for the correct 
placing of the monument. In his carly years, 
Wilford Woodruff had taken him to the spot 
and stated that this is exactly where Brigham 
Young had uttered those important words. 


The second speaker was Brigham H. Roberts, 
age 64, a prolific historian, theologian, 


congressman, eminent scholar, and a member 
of the Quorum of the Seventy. He said, 
“There has been much discussion as to 
whether this particular spot just outside the 
mouth of Emigration Canyon was really the 
ple Then, quoting often from the journal 
of Wilford Woodruff, Mr. Roberts proved 
conclusively that there can be no doubt that 
the spot now marked by this concrete 
monument is very near to the actual place, 
fact, speaking of the question, he remarked: 
“Seventy four years ago yesterday an incident 
occurred on or near the spot where we now 
stand that is destined to live in the memory of 


.” 


In 


men through the ages to come 


The above comments have been taken 
substantially from three articles published in 
the Salt Lake Tribune and three in the Deseret 
News of the period. The comments came 
before and after the event. 


The project of refurbishing the monument 
was jointly undertaken by the Mills Chapter 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers and Zachary 
Mahoney, a Scout who used his skill and 
wisdom to make his Eagle Project not only 


memorable but lasting. 


Site No, 129 


July 21, 


2007 Rededicated by Elder Boyd K. Packer 
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AVARD FAIRBANKS 


By Wayne Hinton 


rom his birth on March 2, 1897, at Provo, 

Utah, Avard Fairbanks was exposed to the 

world of art. His father, John B. Fairbanks, was 
a successful artist who taught at Brigham Young 
Academy and his older brother Jonathon Leo Fair- 
banks was also a successful artist. Both guided and 
promoted Avard in his career path. 

His mother, Lilly Huish Fairbanks, suffered a 
serious fall when Avard was fourteen months old, 
causing a fatal injury to her neck. She died eight 
months later. Avard, the tenth of eleven children, 
was twenty-two months old when she died, leav- 
ing him in the primary care of his father and older 
siblings. Jonathon, who went by J. Leo, was not only 
a brother, but also a mentor. 

Success came early for Avard. At age twelve 
he won first place in sculpturing at the Utah State 
Fair with his entry of Rabbit in Clay, modeled after 
a pet rabbit. However, when the judge learned 
that Fairbanks was only twelve, he withdrew the 
prize, saying the contest was for professionals. This 
incident sparked Avard's determination to become a 
successful professional artist. 

At age thirteen Avard joined his father in 
New York City where they copied pieces from the 
Metropolitan Museum for private sale, Avard’s talent 
was obvious, and a New York Times article hailed 
him as a“young Michelangelo’ He was awarded a 
scholarship to New York's Art Students League at 
age thirteen. Just a year later some of his work was 
displayed at the National Academy of Design. 

After eighteen months in New York, father and 
son returned to Utah, where Avard attended high 
school and earned enough from small commissions 
to fund studies at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris. He began his studies there in 1913, the young- 
est student ever admitted. The outbreak of World War | 
in 1914 forced him to return to the United States. 
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Lincoln, The Frontiersman, 1944, 
Ewa Plantation School in Hawaii 
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In 1915 Avard received his first major commis- 
sion—to sculpt statues and help create an elaborate 
frieze with his brother, J. Leo, for the Laie Hawaii 
Temple of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. This was the first of many works Fairbanks cre- 
ated for the LDS Church, including the Three Witnesses 
Monument, the statue of Joseph Smith kneeling in 
prayer at the First Vision, statues displayed at the 
priesthood restoration site in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the Tragedy of Winter Quarters at the Winter 
Quarters historical site, and the Restoration of the 
Melchizedek Priesthood for the Mormon Pavilion at the 
1964 New York World's Fair. Avard also created several 
friezes for the Harold B. Lee Library at Brigham Young 
University, statues for Temple Square in Salt Lake City, 
and statues of the Angel Moroni for the Washington 
DC Temple, the Denver 
Colorado Temple, the 
Jordan River Utah Temple, 
the Mexico City Temple, 
the Seattle Washington 
Temple, and the Sao 
Paulo Brazil Temple. In 
1933, with his father and 
brother, Avard created the 
LDS Church display for the 
Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. 


Equally adept with secu- 
lar subjects, Avard achieved 
national recognition and 
acclaim with sculptures celebrating United States 
history and its key figures. He sculpted over a dozen 
Abraham Lincoln-themed sculptures and busts, 
some of which are displayed at the US Supreme 
Court Building and others at Ford's Theatre museum 
in Washington DC. His Victorious American Doughboy 
sculpture in Idaho's Keefer Park honors America’s 
World War | veterans. Other creations include the 
Oregon Trail sculpture, the Pony Express statue, Pio- 
neer Family, and a statue of George Washington for 
the Washington state capitol building. Three of his 
statues are on display at the United States Capitol, 
two in the National Statuary Hall, and four others 

at various locations throughout Washington, DC. 
Other Avard Fairbanks statues can be found in state 
capitols in North Dakota, Utah, 

and Wyoming. 

Avard also created symbols for American busi- 
ness, including the charging ram symbol for Dodge 
autos and trucks and the winged mermaid for Plym- 
outh vehicles. Today, Avard's legacy includes over 
one hundred major statues on public display and 
roughly two hundred smaller pieces. His artistic style 
was in the representational tradition, with a focus on 
heroic figures; he deplored abstractionism. 

Avard's passion for excellence was reflected in 
his desire for learning. In addition to his studies in 
New York City and Paris, he also took courses at the 
University of Utah, earned a bachelor of fine arts 
degree from Yale, a master of fine arts degree from 


Tragedy At Winter 
Quarters, 1936; 


United States National 
Bank Building, Portland, 
Oregon, 1931 


the University of Wash- 
ington, and master 
and doctoral degrees 
in anatomy from the 
University of Michigan, 
where he both taught 
and studied. He also 
spent a year studying 
in Italy on a Guggenheim fellowship. 

Besides being a master sculptor, he was a 
sought-after and experienced teacher. In addition 
to his seventeen years at the University of Michigan, 
Avard taught at the Seattle Art Museum, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and the University of Utah. While at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Avard served fourteen years as 
the branch president of the Ann Arbor branch of the 
LDS church. 

In 1947 Avard moved back to Utah to establish 
the Fine Art Department at the University of Utah. 
He served as dean of the College of Fine Art until 
1955, and as professor there for an additional ten 
years. In 1965 he became resident sculptor, fine art 
consultant, and lecturer at the University of North 
Dakota. He then retired to spend the rest of his life 
creating commissioned works. 

Fairbank's interest in western and Latter-day 
Saint history led him to become a life member of the 
National Society of Sons of Utah Pioneers; he and his 
family donated pieces of his artwork to the SUP Na- 
tional Headquarters Building and Library in Salt Lake 
City, including a replica of the Pony Express statue. 

Following a long and distinguished career, 
Avard Fairbanks died in Salt Lake City on January 1, 
1987 at age eighty-nine, leaving behind eight sons 
and two daughters and his wife of over sixty-eight 
years, Beatrice Maude Fox Fairbanks. 


Source: www.fairbanksartbooks.com/Fairbanks_His- 
tory, online 
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belonging to Fanny Young 
Clayton, Brigham Young's 
youngest daughter 


Donated to SUP by David Young 
Clayton, great-grandson of Brigham 
Young, 2022 


SUP LIBRARY 


PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
National Society Sons of Utah Pioneers 


From left to right: Dr. Carl J. Christensen - 1957 
Horace A. Sorensen - 1954-55-56 
Richard A. Lambert - 1952 
ErnestR. McKay - 1951 
Fred E. H. Curtis - 1949-50 
Judge Jesse P. Rich - 1948 
Harold H. Jenson - 1945 Early years, 1933-1957 
Lawrence P. Epperson - 1933 - 34 - 35 
This photograph was taken at a Past-Presidents Banquet in 1957. SUP LIBRARY 
Other Past-Presidents not attending: Nephi L. Morris - 1936, 
Richard H. Wooton - 1937, Herbert S. Auerbach - 1938, Don 


B. Colton - 1939, GaylenS. Young, 1940, Wendell J. Ashton 
1946, Rulon S. Draney - 1947, Nicholas G. Morgan Sr. 1953 


+ 


1883 
SUP LIBRARY, NORTHEAST WALL 


THE 


Parish Registers 


St. Antholin, Buge Row, 


London, 


CONTAINING THE 


Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials from 1538 to 1754; 


AND OF 


St. John Baptist on CAallbrook, 
London, 


CONTAINING THE 


Baptisms and Burials from 1682 to 1754. 


PARTLY EDITED BY THE LATE 
JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER, D.0.L., LL.D., 


AND CONPLETED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF | 
GEO. J. ARMYTAGE, F.8.A., 


HOXORARY SECRETARY TO THE SOCIETY. 


Made by Pratt Wagon and Press Works, 
Cove Fort, Utah 


Loaned by Clayson Lyman to the 
National Society of Sons Of Utah 
Pioneers for use in promoting the 
values in the SUP mission statement 
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BUST HONORS 
LDS PRESIDENT 


A marble bust honoring President 
Spencer W. Kimball was unveiled at SUP 
National Headquarters on December 30, 
1981, under direction of National President 
William F. Critchlow Ill. 

The bust was carved earlier in Italy, of 
white cararra marble, by Dr. Avard Fairbanks 
from an original by his son, Justin Fairbanks. 

Participating with the father-son sculp- 
tors in the unveiling was Griffith Lyn Kimball, 
then-president of the Kimball Family Associa- 

tion. Representing President 
Kimball was his personal secre- 
tary, Arthur Haycock. 

Justin Fairbanks, who, at 
the time, was head of the art 
department at the College of 
Eastern Arizona, was contacted 
by friends of President Kimball 
during a homecoming celebra- 
tion in Thatcher, Arizona, Presi- 
dent Kimball's hometown, and 
commissioned to create the 
sculpture. The clay original was 
started in Thatcher during a 
visit by President Kimball and 
completed by the father-son 
Fairbanks team following ad- 
ditional sittings with President 
Kimball in Salt Lake City (Pio- 
neer [Jan-Feb 1982]: 5). 


12th prophet of 
the Church 


Sculpture by Justin 
and Avard Fairbanks, 
1981 
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he Sons of Utah Pioneers library, located on the main 
floor in the southeast corner of the SUP National Build- 
ing, is officially the “Sons of Utah Pioneers Historical 
Research Library.’ In August 2018 the SUP library was 
licensed as a FamilySearch Affiliate Library, allowing it access to 
many historical microfilm files not available via standard internet 
connections. Each week, eight in-library and five at-home volun- 
teers faithfully provide hours of imaging and cataloguing service 
in several areas of the library. Apart from holidays, the library is 
open to patrons Monday through Thursday from 9am to 1pm. 


SUP Library personnel are working on eight 
current projects— 


1. Book indexing/imaging— all books held by the library will 
be fully indexed and digitized 

2. Pioneer Memorialization— all brief histories of pioneers 
will be indexed and digitized 

3. Pioneer story collection— Memorialization histories are 
formalized as narrative accounts and posted online 

4. Historical photo cataloging/imaging— each photographic 
image held by the library is indexed and digitized 

5. Pioneer magazine compilation, with the goal that every issue 
of Pioneer will be indexed and posted online 

6. SUP chapter histories/newsletters archiving—moving for- 
ward—histories, newsletters, and records of individual SUP 
chapters are collected and indexed 

7. SUP monuments cataloging— current information about and 
images of all SUP monuments, including restoration work, is 
maintained online at the SUP website 


8. SUP Trailmarker archiving— all past issues of Trailmarker are 


indexed, digitized, and posted online 


Le Bi: 
SUP LIBRARY . 


Main Floor 


m Along the south wall are individual 
biographies and Utah histories 
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m Along the west wall are US census records and 
histories/records of Utah counties and cities, US regions and 
states, and countries such as England and Scotland 


m Along the northeast wall are 
SUP books and documents: chapter 
histories, newsletters, and records; 
reference and special ’ 
collections materials 


@ The library also houses 
issues of Pioneer magazine 
(1936 to the present) and the 
Shipler-Madsen Photo Collection 


® All told, the library houses more than 8,000 books, approximately 8,100 
brief histories of individual pioneers, and over 3,000 historical photos 
from the mid-nineteenth through the early twentieth centuries 
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Brigham Young's 1855 
Bible was handed down to 
Brigham Young, Jr. and then 
to his daughter, Alice Young, 
in 1875—and was eventually 
donated to the SUP Library 
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The SUP Library collection includes a first-edition 
copy of the 1840 Latter-day Saint hymnal 


PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST ENGLISH EDITION. 


Tue Saints in this country have been 
very desirous for a Hymn Book adapted 
to their faith and worship, that they 
might sing the cruth with an understand- 
ing heart, and express their praise, joy, 
and gratitude in songs adapted to the 
New and Everlasting Covenant. 
In accordance with their wishes, we 
have selected the following Volume, 
which we hope will prove acceptable 
until a greater variety can be added. 
With sentiments of high consideration 
and esteem, we subscribe ourselves your 
brethren in the New and Everlasting 
Covenant, ] 
Brigham Youne, 
Par.ey P. Prart, 
Joun TAYLOR. ] 
Manchester, 1840. 
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m As visitors enter the SUP building, they will 


notice a descending stairway to the left which 
leads downstairs to Pioneer Hall. This spacious 
hall doubles as a ballroom with a beautiful 
dance floor, an attached sitting area, and a 
full-service kitchen. The walls are adorned with 
paintings, photographs, and murals tied to 
Utah and SUP history. 


As visitors descend the stairway, they will 
notice that the stairway walls are covered with 
wall tiles bearing individual or family names 
of donors who, during the 1980s, contributed 
generously to a fundraising program for the 
basement's completion. A directory binder at 
the top of the stairwell shows donor names 
and the location of their respective tiles. 


One of the basement rooms contains eighteen 
locked storage cabinets. Some of these are 
used by SUP chapters that meet in the build- 
ing; others are used for general storage or are 
rented by groups who have long-term rental 
agreements for periodic use of rooms in the 
building. 


Finally, two basement rooms have been 
recreated as the Downstairs Library. These 
two rooms—the Far West Room, and the 
Kirtland Room—constitute a special collec- 
tions area of the main library on the ground 
floor; each room has historical pioneer hold- 
ings linked to its name. The rooms are kept 
locked and are accessible only by making 
arrangements with one of the librarians on the 
ground floor. 
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_--4 Indexing & Imaging 


To date, SUP library volunteers have indexed about 3,400 of the more than 8,000 books 
held by the library. Of the indexed books, 130 have been digitized and an additional 630 
have been digitized previously by FamilySearch and are available online to FamilySearch 
account holders. Library volunteers index a book by entering the following information into 
the SUP library database: the book's title, the author's name, copyright date, publisher, Library 
of Congress catalog information, Dewey Decimal catalog information, a short abstract of 

the book, and the primary persons and places mentioned in the book. If the book has been 
digitized previously by FamilySearch, the URL address on the FamilySearch website is also 
entered in the library database. 


_Z------- Memorialization 


As of December 2022, the histories of 8,174 individual pioneers have been entered into 
the library database; of these, 758 have an attached digitized portrait or photograph. In the 
past, Pioneer Memorialization was funded through donations from SUP members and their 
families. In the future, patrons will access pioneer histories via a kiosk to be installed in the 
National Building lobby and will be requested to pay $5 for each history they access. Bronze 
tablets showing subjects of Pioneer Memorialization are on the walls of the lobby. 

To index a submitted history of a pioneer, a library volunteer records in the library 
database such details as the following: pioneer name, name(s) of spouse(s), names of chil- 
dren, pioneer birth and death dates, day or year of pioneer’s arrival in Salt Lake City or other 
western city or region, name of pioneer’s wagon train or handcart company (if applicable), 
and place of pioneers settlement. In September 2021, library staff completed the task of digi- 
tizing memorialized pioneer histories. Now the library is indexing and cropping the digitized 
texts and is creating a searchable PDF file of each history. 
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_Fe---e- Story Collection 


A library volunteer rewrites or formalizes Pioneer Memorialization texts as narratives or 
stories that are archived in the library and, following internal review, posted online under 
Pioneer Stories at SUPonline.org. (The Pioneer Stories website is a great resource for SUP 
members assigned to present the “Pioneer Minute” section of chapter meetings.) 


hekecce Photographs 


Itis estimated that the SUP library has more than 3,000 historical photos from the last 
decades of the nineteenth century and the first decades of the twentieth. Most of these are 
part of the Shipler-Madsen Photo Collection, comprised of photos taken by Harry Shipler 
and Shipler Commercial Photographers and donated to the library, together with extensive 
photographic holdings donated by Frank Madsen. Library volunteers are currently catalog- 
ing, indexing, and digitizing each photograph. 


SPRING 2015 
Brigham Young 


2014 


PIONEER 


Pioneer Magazine Compilation 


SPRING 2014 
Utah's Italian Pioneer: 


Working with Internet Archive, SUP library personnel have scanned early issues of 
Pioneer magazine and have created searchable PDFs from high-resolution PDF files of later is- 
sues. Readers may visit the SUP website at SUP7847.com and click on the Pioneer Magazine 
tab. Then readers may choose an issue from the scroll-down pictorial display of magazine 
covers. When an issue is selected, the reader is taken to the Internet Archive website where 
she or he may view the issue as if turning pages of a printed copy. Readers should note that 
there is a two-year lag time before current issues are posted online. 


2013 
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SUMMER 2014 FALL 2014 WINTER 2014 
The Knight Family Sevier County Hyrum Smith 


SUMMER 2013 FALL 2013 WINTER 2013 
Pioneer Gardens Erastus Snow Southern Idaho 


SUP Chapter Histories & Newsletters 


Library administrators have established a primary initiative of requiring all SUP chapters 
to submit PDF files of their monthly newsletters and annual histories for archiving and pres- 
ervation in the library database. 


SUP Monuments Cataloging 


Library personnel also oversee maintenance of websites linked to or hosting the official 
list of SUP monuments. Partnering with Internet Archive, the library makes available the latest 
edition of a book providing pictorial and descriptive listings, by state, of all SUP monuments; 
recent, ongoing, or planned restoration work is noted in relevant listings. The book is periodi- 
cally revised by SUP area vice-presidents over monuments. 


SUP Trailmarker_°Z.A2.222 


In 2006, under National President Grant Barton, the SUP began publishing Trailmarker, a 
monthly newsletter featuring national SUP news, announcements, and stories, together with 
reports or significant information from individual chapters. Grant Barton and Reed Farnsworth 
have served as successive editors; Don Lee edits reports from individual chapters. SUP library 
personnel help ensure that the current issue is indexed and that it and past issues are available 
on the Trailmarker page of the SUP website. 
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BOULDER DAM CHAPTER - Boulder City / Las Vegas, Nevada 


Pioneer Monuments 
of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 


including 
Utah Pioneer Trails and Landmarks 
Association Monuments 


Indexed by Geographic Location 


Compiled by 
L. Stewart Radmall 


Train Museum 


The Boulder City Chapter met at the 
famous Boulder Dam Hotel and Museum on 
January 14. We toured the Museum which 
was a self-guided tour. There were excellent 
films in the theater explaining how the dam 
was constructed. We then drove to the Train 
Museum for the Union Pacific Railroad. 
We had a tour guide from the museum. He 
told us how all these trains were repaired 
and where they came from and how they 
worked. He showed us the mail car and how 


it had an arm that reached out and grabbed 
the mail bag while travelling 30 miles an 
hour. They had a train car full of model trains 
running through towns and forests blowing 
their whistles. At the museum is a train that 
travels from Boulder City to Railroad Pass 
and back. Two of our members had the 
opportunity to ride with the Engineer in the 
main engine. We had 16 members there, and 
we had a great time. 


BOX ELDER CHAPTER - Brigham City, Utah 


Bill Tanner 


Atthe Box Elder Chapter's January meeting, 
the sixty-four attendees enjoyed a great dinner 
catered by the Idle Isle restaurant, and heard 
William (Bill) Tanner, Pioneer magazine's 
publisher, talk about the magazine. Using 
a PowerPoint slideshow Bill discussed the 
history of the SUP's quarterly magazine and 
showed how it has changed over the years, 
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from a newsletter, to a publication filled with 
advertising, to the present full-color history 
magazine. He explained some of the mechanics 
of completing the contents of the issue and the 
challenges of sending out four quality issues 
every year with a small but talented staff. 
After Bill's talk, AVP Val Roberts swore in the 
chapter's 17 board members for 2023. 
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he following stories are representative of the collec- 
tion of early pioneer accounts in the SUP Library. The 
stories are brief biographies or vignettes submitted by 
family members or friends, not histories documented 
by academics. They pay affectionate tribute to the courage and 
sacrifice of those who came to the Salt Lake Valley in 1847—the 
first year of its colonization by The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 
Virtually all these stories, and many others, are also now 
available online at www. FamilySearch.org, FindAGrave.com, or 
Ancestry.com. 
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arnabas Lathrop Adams was born in 

Perth, Upper Canada, to Joshua Adams 

and Elizabeth Chipman, the fifth of twelve 

children. His daughter described him as 
over six feet tall and weighing about two hundred 
pounds, with brown hair and blue eyes. 

Barnabas was converted to The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in Canada and baptized 
with his brother Arza, the only two of the family 
to accept the gospel. In June 1846 he married Julia 
Ann Banker in Des Moines, Iowa, and they had ten 
children. Barnabas married Hannah Gove Chase in 
Salt Lake City in November 1856, and they had six 
children. He married a third wife, Elizabeth Ellen 
Nelson, in Salt Lake City in August 1865, and they 
had one child. 

Barnabas was an enterprising pioneer. He 
reportedly discovered a “new route” to Utah and 
was commended for it by Brigham Young. Because 
his father owned and operated a sawmill, Barnabas 
had experience in manipulating timber. He was 
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Barnabas Lathrop Adams 


selected to be one of the first company of pioneers 
that made barges and floats with which to cross 
large streams. Brigham Young called him “Brother 
Barney, and respected and sought his counsel. 

The family’s first home in the Salt Lake Valley 
was a cabin with an animal skin door and a poor 
roof that let in snow. As soon as he could, Barnabas 
built an adobe home where seven more children 
were born. 

Soon after arriving in the Valley, Barnabas 
opened and procured timbers from a canyon in the 
west mountains, just north of Bingham Canyon, 
still called Barney Canyon today. Those timbers 
were used under Barnabas’s supervision for the 
Social Hall, Tabernacle, Salt Lake Theater, and other 
public buildings. Barnabas ventured into dangerous 
mountain locales for choice pieces of timber, going 
himself where he would not ask anyone else to go. 


Source: Family history by Amy H. A. Thomas, a 
daughter, FamilySearch.org, online 


Barnabas home located roughly at 8th South and 7th or 9th East, see FamilySearch.org, online 
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etsy Lucinda Baker was born January 24, 

1835, in Pomfret Township, Chautau- 

qua County, New York, the fourth child 

and eldest daughter of Simon Baker and 
Mercy Young. Simon and Mercy were baptized into 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
and, in 1839, the family moved to Montrose, Iowa, 
across the river from Nauvoo. 

Betsy was only nine years old when the Proph- 
et Joseph Smith was martyred, but she remembered 
well the gloom that spread over the community 
at the news. In later years she loved to tell about 
how the mantle of the prophet seemed to fall on 
Brigham Young following Joseph’s death. 

Betsy's mother Mercy died March 4, 1845, 
leaving eight children under the age of fifteen. As 
the oldest daughter, Betsy assumed much responsi- 
bility in caring for the family, even though she was 
only ten. Simon married Charlotte Leavitt within a 
year, relieving Betsy of some of that responsibility. 
After a miserable stay at Winter Quarters, the Baker 
family traveled west in the third hundred under the 
command of Jedediah M. Grant. Betsy was twelve 
years old when she began the trek, walking most of 
the way. Her stepmother gave birth along the trail, 
but was strengthened by the Lord, and she and her 
new baby both survived. 

The family’s first winter in the Valley was es- 
pecially difficult, but their circumstances improved 
under Simon Baker’s industrious management. In 
1850 Brigham Young called for able-bodied men 
and families to leave their homes in Salt Lake City 
and travel south to start a new colony. One of the 
men accepting that call was twenty five-year-old 


Betsy Lucinda Baker 


John Topham, a convert from England. Before 
departing, he proposed to Betsy. She accepted, and 
they were married on December 3, 1850. Betsy 
would turn sixteen the next month. 

A week after the wedding, the newlyweds set out 
for southern Utah, under the leadership of George 
Albert Smith. They arrived in what is now Parowan, 
Iron County, on January 15, 1851. For their first 
home, Betsy and John lifted the wagon box off their 
wagon and placed it on the ground. In 1852 they 
moved to a new town called Red Creek, or Parago- 
nah. Here they would live the rest of their lives. 

Amid the trials and hardships of pioneer- 
ing, twelve children were born to Betsy and John 
Topham, three of whom died in infancy. Betsy 
raised the other nine children to adulthood. Early 
pioneering in Paragonah was not easy. To keep 
peace with the Indians Betsy and John gave up 
much food and cloth, as well as their first cow (a 
wedding present), which was killed by Indians. 

Betsy remarked: “There were not enough hours 
in the day to do all my work, so I went to sleep very 
late in my rocking chair and slept there until early 
morning. Easier to get out of rocking chair than bed” 

One of her sayings, often quoted when some- 
one was getting married, was, “They are tying a 
knot with their tongues that they can never undo 
with their fingers.” Betsy was an excellent dress- 
maker and quilter, and she stored her personal 
stash of yard goods and notions in a large moth- 
proof trunk which she called “The World” 

Betsy’s husband John died in November 1900. 
She lived in the family home another twelve years, 
passing away in January 1912. 
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ohn Rowland Bennion was born in Liver- 

pool, England, to Samuel Bennion and Mary 

Bushell, who immigrated to the United States 

when John was five. His family made the 
pioneer trek west with the Hunter and Horne 
company when John was seven years old, John 
reportedly riding a horse almost all the way. 

John was a hard worker, about whom it was 
said that he never hunted the easy job or the light 
end of the work. His motto was “my share and a 
little more? 

At the age of eighteen he was called by 
Brigham Young to go with a company of young 
men to Echo Canyon to meet and repel, if neces- 
sary, Johnston's Army. John and his cohort served 
twenty-one days and were released, the threat 
having been averted. During the Civil War, in 
April 1862, he was called again to military service, 
this time as part of Captain Lot Smith’s company 
of cavalry. Their task was to guard the western 
mail route from Indians. At one time, when they 
were pursuing Indians to recover stolen horses, 
their food supply was cut off. The troop lived for 
ten days on a bear and a mule. John’s portion for 
the last day or so was a bear’s paw, which he car- 
ried on the back of his saddle. 

John pioneered in Vernon, Tooele County, 
raising sheep and cattle in the difficult frontier 
terrain; it was said that many a time a snowbank 
was his bed. John ran his own sheep ranch from 
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John Rowland Bennion 


early in his married life until just a few years prior 
to his death, when he sold his sheep and devoted 
all of his time to farming. 

John and Emma Jane Terry were married in 
the Endowment House at Salt Lake City in April 
1866 by Wilford Woodruff. They had one daugh- 
ter and six sons, five of whom lived to adulthood. 
They also reared a boy, Henry Hanson, who had 
been abandoned by his own parents. 

According to accounts by John’s family, his 
outstanding characteristics were honesty, generos- 
ity, and humility. During his life it was common 
to hear his friends describe an honest person as 
being “as honest as Johnny Bennion?’ John loved 
reading and music. He especially loved the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and history; he could quote many 
passages from the first two. 

In March 1873, John Bennion was called 
by Brigham Young on a mission to Arizona to 
explore and settle, if possible, the Little Colorado 
River country. He was chosen councilor and 
chaplain of his company, positions he filled with 
integrity. The journal he carried with him on this 
trip recounts the hardships of traveling, building 
roads, and enduring thirst, hunger, and dangerous 
Indians. However, he and his group also estab- 
lished friendship with a tribe of friendly Indians 
whose homes were in the cliffs of the mountains. 
John also left a vivid account of the beauties of the 
Grand Canyon. 


rastus Willard Bingham, Sr., was born in 

March 1798 in Concord, Essex County, 

Vermont, the son of Elisha Warner Bing- 

ham and Sarah Perry Bingham. He was 
baptized a member of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in November 1833. 

Intimately acquainted with the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, Erastus was a member of Zion’s Camp. He 
suffered along with the other Saints in nearly all the 
persecutions, mobbings, and privations which were 
endured in the early history of the Church. 

In June 1836 he traveled with his family to 
Kirtland, Ohio; in September he continued on to Far 
West, Missouri, arriving in November of that year. 
Erastus rented a farm on Shoal Creek, about two 
and one-half miles from Far West, and built a log 
house where his family lived until Governor Boggs 
issued the infamous extermination order requiring 
all members of the Church to leave 
Missouri. Erastus then joined other 
Saints in Nauvoo, Illinois. 

He and his family were 
again forced by mobs to leave 
their home in May 1846. Erastus 
captained a group of one hundred 
travelling to the Salt Lake Val- 
ley, arriving in September 1847. 


Erastus and his family moved on 
to Ogden in 1850. 

The cabin built by Erastus 
Bingham, Sr., in the spring of 1851 
is now featured in Pioneer Village 


canyon. 


at the Lagoon amusement park in 
Farmington, Utah. 


Young. 


Bingham Canyon was named after 
Erastus Bingham. who discovered 
remarkable mineral deposits in the 
He was unaware of the 
extent of his discovery, nor could he 
have guessed that his namesake 
canyon would one day be the site of 
one of the worlds major mining 
operations -- Kennecott Copper. 

This one-room log cabin was built in 
1853 by Bingham, in North Ogden. 

It features saddle-notch corners. 
The furniture in the cabin, made of 
oak, ash and pine is presumed to | 
have been constructed from crates 
used in shipping goods to Brigham 


Erastus Willard Bingham, Sr. 


Erastus married Lucinda Gates in March 
1819 at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. They had eleven 
children. Erastus Bingham’s other spouses were 
Patience Perkins, Sally Maria Barber, Katherine 
Mehitable Sawyer, and Emma Nye Wilson. 

Erastus Bingham, Sr., died in May 1882 at 
Lynn, now in Box Elder County, Utah, at age 84. 
He was buried in the Ogden City Cemetery. 


Sources: FamilySearch.org and FindAGrave.com, 
online 


Erastus Bingham cabin 
located in Pioneer Village 
at Lagoon 
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live Louisa Bingham was born in October 

1844 at La Harpe, Illinois, the first child 

of Erastus and Olive Hovey Freeman 

Bingham. She was about eighteen months 
old when her family joined the exodus from Nauvoo 
in 1846. Her father was called to join the Mormon 
Battalion and left his family in the care of his father, 
Erastus Bingham, Sr. 

The Bingham family traveled West with the 
Daniel Spencer Company and reached Utah in Sep- 
tember 1847 when Olive was three years old. Most 
of her childhood was spent in the Ogden, Slaterville, 
and Huntsville areas. 

When she was fourteen years old, Olive mar- 
ried William Holmes Walker in August 1858. She 
was the third wife in a plural marriage. Ten children 
were born to her and Willaim. One child died at 
birth, another at age three, and her eldest son died 
at age nineteen. 

Olive Louisa assisted materially in supporting 
her family. She was an experienced practical nurse, 
attending in many homes where there were serious 
illnesses and often helping prepare bodies for burial. 
As a young mother, she milked cows morning and 
evening and, besides caring for her family, made 
butter and cheese which she took to Salt Lake City 
to sell. For a time, the log cabin in which they lived 
had only a blanket or hide for a door. As grizzly 
bears were numerous, Olive Louisa ingeniously 
wove a chain back and forth across the doorway to 
keep the dangerous bears out. 
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Olive Louisa Bingham Walker 


When the family moved to Big Cottonwood, 
William built three identical houses for each of his 
three wives and their children. Each house was built 
of adobe, plastered on the outside, and each had 
inhabitable attic rooms and measured twenty-one 
by thirty-eight feet. Because William did most of the 
labor, the homes cost only about $1,500 each. 

In the summer of 1885, the Walker family 
decided to move to the Snake River Valley in Idaho. 
Olive drove her own team and, with her own chil- 
dren and some belonging to her sister wives aboard, 
made the tiresome three-week journey. Other family 
members drove wagons loaded with household 
goods and food; still others drove loose cattle. 

The Walker family settled in what is now 
known as Lewisville, Idaho. Olive Louisa did her 
part in helping pioneer that area. In 1895 Wil- 
liam built a substantial rock home on the Lewis- 
ville Townsite for Olive and her children. Made of 
light-colored limestone quarried at Kelly Canyon, 
the house was located near the center of Lewisville, 
where Olive lived until her death in September 
1921. She was buried in Lewisville Cemetery next to 
her husband and his other three wives. Her children 
were a credit to her exemplary life as a stalwart 
pioneer woman. 


Sources: FamilySearch.org; FindAGrave.com; and 
OurFamiliesRoots.org; all online 


aptain James Brown, missionary, pioneer, 

and community builder, was born in 

Rowan County, North Carolina, in Septem- 

ber 1801. His father, James Clifton Brown, 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary War. His mother 
was Mary Etta (Polly) Williams Brown. 

James’ parents were devout Baptists, and James 
had strong religious feelings. During his first thirty- 
three years he was an active clerk and missionary 
in the Tom's Creek Baptist Church and a constable 
near present-day Denton, North Carolina. He also 
taught school and served a term as county sheriff. 

In 1833 he moved with his wife and family to 
Illinois, where for thirteen years he farmed, ran 
two mills, and served as justice of the peace. Here, 
in 1838, he and his family became converts to The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Always 
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Captain James Brown 


active in church and civic affairs, he filled three mis- 
sions for the Church while living in Illinois. 

James and his family were with the Saints when 
mobs drove them from Illinois. James enlisted in 
the Mormon Battalion to help provide cash for the 
Saints’ migration West. In June 1846 at Pueblo, 
Colorado, he was appointed captain of Mormon 
Battalion Company “C” and given charge of the 
“Sick Detachment.” In 1847 he led this company, 
together with a group of Mississippi Saints, to Utah, 
arriving in Salt Lake Valley in late July. 

In Utah he bought Miles Goodyear’s interests 
on the Weber River, where he founded Brownsville 
in 1848, later called Ogden. He was the first bishop 
of the Ogden First Ward. He served two terms in the 
Utah territorial legislature, having been elected to the 
first legislature of 1851. He was also a member of the 
first Ogden city council and a counselor in the 
Weber Stake presidency. 

In 1852 he was called on a mission to Brit- 
ish Guiana. He later became an emigration agent 
for the Church, bringing a company of Saints 
from New Orleans to Ogden in 1854. 

James was a devout Latter-day Saint and a 
firm believer in polygamy. He had thirteen wives 
and twenty-eight children. In September 1863 
he died from injuries suffered in an accident; he 
was sixty-two. He was buried in the Ogden City 
Cemetery. 


Sources: FamilySearch.org; FindAGrave.com; both 
online 


Captain James Brown marker located at the 
southwest corner of Washington Boulevard 
and 25th Street, Ogden, Utah 
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esse Wentworth Crosby was born in November 

1820 to Joshua and Hannah Corning Cann Crosby, 

the youngest of six. Two years later, the family 

moved from Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, to the shores of Lake Erie, New York. 

When Jesse was sixteen, he began to seek religion. 
After prayer, he felt reassured that someday the full 
gospel would be revealed to him. Two years later, mis- 
sionaries of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints visited the area and taught the Crosby family. 
All joined except Jesse's father. Converted family 
members were baptized in June 1838. (Joshua finally 
came west and joined the Church in 1863.) 

Jesse's life was miraculously preserved in the spring 
of 1839, shortly before the family was to leave for Mis- 
souri to join the Saints there. As he and his brothers 
were felling a tree, one of its branches (about six inches 
in diameter) hit Jesse on the head. He fell unconscious 
and was feared dead. A doctor came but could do noth- 
ing. His mother called for the missionaries, declaring 
that if they administered to Jesse, he would live. Two 
hours later the elders finally arrived and administered to 
Jesse. Immediately he stirred and began to sleep calmly. 
He recovered within three weeks but had a visible dent 
in his skull the rest of his life. 

Leaving Joshua behind, the rest of the family left 
for the West, passing through Kirtland, Ohio, where 
they viewed the temple with awe. After walking for 
six weeks, the family changed their destination from 
Missouri to Illinois, learning that the Saints were now 
gathering there. The swampy land on the banks of the 
Mississippi was infested with mosquitoes, and Jesse's 
mother Hannah was among the first to become ill. She 
died of cholera in July 1839. Now without both par- 
ents, Jesse and his siblings worked together to survive. 

Jesse was called on three missions while living 
in Nauvoo—to Canada and the northeastern United 
States. He met Hannah Elida Baldwin, probably on his 
1944 mission to New York, and they were married by 
Brigham Young in 1845. In June 1847 they joined the 
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Jesse Wentworth Crosby, Sr. 


Daniel Spence/Peregrine Sessions Wagon Company for 
the journey west. 

Once in Utah, Jesse built a log home in Fort Salt 
Lake, now the corner of 200 West and North Temple. 
With others, Jesse’s family suffered famine caused by 
cricket infestations; they ate pigweed and sego roots 
to survive. In 1850 he was called on a fourth mission, 
this time to England; he left behind his wife and three 
young boys. 

After returning home, Jesse married a second wife, 
Ann Shelton. The family fled Johnston’s Army and lived 
briefly in Spanish Fork. Ann died in 1860. 

In 1861, Jesse was called by Brigham Young to help 
settle St. George, Utah. There Jesse helped build a home 
on 100 West and Center Street for Hannah. Relying 
on a method used for the foundation of the St. George 
Temple, Jesse obtained an old cannon, filled it with lead, 
and, with a system of pulleys rigged to teams of horses, 
dropped it and over onto the ground. ‘The relentless 
pounding formed the solid foundation footings for the 
stately building. 

Jesse had a stroke and died in Panguitch in June 
1891. He was buried there, but ten years later his remains 
were moved to the St. George Cemetery, next to Hannah. 


Source: FamilySearch.org; FindAGrave.com; online 
Below: Crosby family at their St. George home 
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lijah Knapp Fuller was born in June 1811 to 
Cornelius Fuller and Zilpha Knapp of Wind- 
ham, New York. He was the fourteenth of six- 
teen children.Although Elijah had little hope 
of inheriting property from his father, he labored hard 
on his father’s land, harvesting enormous hemlock 
trees for their bark and lumber. He married Harriet 
Loomis, also of Windham, in December 1831. 

Elijah and Harriet joined The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in May 1842 and moved 
to Nauvoo in October 1844. Despite difficult circum- 
stances, Elijah gave three hundred dollars to help build 
the Nauvoo Temple. Of this time, Elijah said, “There 
was a good deal of suffering and privation in Nauvoo 
the year before we left, such as I have not power to 
describe. My wife died 27 July 1845, at age 31 years.” 
Three of his children also died that year. Elijah married 
Catherine Walker the following January before leaving 
Nauvoo with his three surviving children. 

The Fuller family traveled with the Saints as they 
crossed Iowa to Winter Quarters. Elijah re-crossed 
Iowa three times helping other fami- 
lies who lacked transportation. The 
family left Winter Quarters in May 
1847, traveling with the Peregrine 
Sessions Company, and arrived in 
Salt Lake Valley in September 1847. 
Elijah served as a captain of ten in 
that company. Highlighting the sac- 
rifice required of the pioneers, Elijah 
said, “When I reached Nauvoo, I had 
$3,000 and when J arrived in the Val- 
ley [had only 25 cents.’ 
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Elijah Knapp Fuller 


party successfully returned with one hundred cows and 
calves and some seed potatoes. 

Elijah Knapp Fuller received many calls from 
Church authorities, accepting all of them. In 1854, 
he was called on a mission with Elder John Taylor to 
New York City to assist in publishing a paper called 
The Mormon. On his return trip, he helped Captains 
Hoopes and Williams bring a train of thirty supply 
wagons and fifty emigrants’ wagons across the plains to 
the Salt Lake Valley. 

Elijah was next called to settle Utah's Uinta Valley; 
then to colonize Las Vegas Springs, Nevada. In 1861, he 
was called to help develop St. George, Utah. 

Elijah supported his family as a farmer, freighter, 
stockman, and merchant. He suffered a broken hip in 
1885 when a load of hay tipped onto him, and he walked 
with crutches for several years. Elijah lived his last 
years in Harrisburg and Leeds, small towns north of St. 
George. He died in Leeds in December 1987 at the age of 
eighty-six. He had six wives and thirty-three children. 


Sources: Ancesty.com, online 
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1859 


1860 
HOSEA STOUT 

1862 
DR. PRIDDY M JOHN BRIMHALL 
SAMUEL HAMILTON 


RUFUS AL! ALLEN J. STOUT 


MOSIAH L. HANCOCK XE 


1863 
SAMUEL GOULD 
JOHN McCLEVE 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 

1865 
MILTON DAILY 
WILLBUR EARL 
JEROME ASA 
FRANK OWENS 


JOHN NEWTON 
ALLEN TAYLOR 


Typical Harrisburg residents 
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n the shadows of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 

Virginia, German colonists established settle- 

ments in the eighteenth century, hoping to 

escape the poverty of their native land. Fielding 
Garr was born there in 1794. On this American fron- 
tier, Fielding learned at a young age to clear the land 
and set up a home. His family later moved to Ken- 
tucky and then to Indiana. In their sparsely settled 
community, Fielding began noticing young Paulina 
Turner. They soon married and settled on a farm near 
the trail traveled by members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ between Ohio and Missouri. The Prophet 
Joseph Smith may have been one of the Saints given 
sanctuary in Fielding and Paulina’s home. 

Paulina was baptized a Latter-day Saint, and 
Fielding soon followed her example; in time they 
sold their farm and moved to another near Nauvoo, 
Illinois. When the Saints began to build the Nauvoo 
Temple, the Garrs willingly helped. Paulina donated 
money while Fielding labored with the other men, 
cutting and shaping stone, digging the foundation, 
and erecting the walls. 

Soon after the martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph, 
Paulina became ill. The youngest of their eleven 


children was only eighteen months old, and Paulina 
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Fielding Garr 


worried about what would happen to her family if 
she herself should die. As a result, Fielding promised 
that he would keep the children close to the Church. 
Paulina did pass away; Fielding never married again, 
but he fulfilled his promise. 

Fielding brought the children to Winter Quarters 
and then on to the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. The first 
winter in the Valley was hard on all the Saints. The 
Garr family lived in a one-room log cabin and nearly 
starved before the cold winter ended. In time Fielding 
was able to build a more comfortable adobe home on 
his allotted parcel and plant a garden. 

The Church needed a place to graze cattle and 
horses safe from the Indians. Antelope Island in the 
middle of the Great Salt Lake was perfect: fresh- 
water springs, tall grass for the animals, and no need 
of fences. Fielding was sent to Antelope Island with 
his family; there he built sheds and a home of adobe 
with walls three bricks thick. His daughter Sarah 
recalls, “We crossed to the Island by means of a horse 
and wagon over sand bars covered with coarse salt. 
The lake was low and so the water was quite shal- 
low allowing areas of sand to stick up that we could 
travel over.’ Because Fielding was a reliable herdsman 
and cattle rancher, his tending “Perpetual Emigra- 
tion Fund cattle” was a very real help to Saints still 
emigrating from Europe. He also contributed directly 
to the fund himself. 

While some of Fielding’s brothers who remained 
in Indiana became prominent and wealthy, Fielding 
did not. He never regretted his choice, though, and 
was rich in the blessings of the gospel. He continued 
to run the ranch on Antelope Island until his death in 
June 1855. He was sixty-one. 


Source: FamilySearch.org, online 


The old adobe ranch house built by Fielding Garr in 
1849 is Utah's oldest Anglo-built structure standing 
on its original foundation; the Fielding Garr Ranch is 
located inside Antelope Island State Park 


Ivin Greeley Green was born in May 1829 
in Carlton, Orleans County, New York, 
the son of Robert Kinyon Green and 
Fanny Greeley Green. After converting 
to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
the Green family left New York for Nauvoo, Illinois. 
There, with other faithful Saints, they suffered mob 
persecutions and were forced to abandon Nauvoo. 
Alvin was eighteen when he began the trek 
West. He was a member of the Daniel Spencer/Ira 
Eldredge Company, with Erastus Bingham as his 
captain of ten. The extended Green family was large 
and included Alvin, his father and mother, four sib- 
lings, several uncles, and many cousins. The fourth 
wagon train to leave Winter Quarters and the sec- 
ond to arrive in Salt Lake Valley, the company had 
one hundred seventy-five individuals and seventy- 
six wagons. The journey began in June 1847 at the 
outfitting post on the Elkhorn River about twenty- 


seven miles west of Winter Quarters, Nebraska, and 
ended at the Salt Lake Valley in September. 


Alvin Greeley Green 


Soon after the Green family settled in their new 
home, Alvin undertook to obtain more water for 
their crops. Enlisting the aid of a neighbor, George 
Gibson, he dug what was later called “Green's 
Ditch,’ a canal still used extensively in the Little 
Cottonwood Canyon area. While George Gibson 
was helping with the ditch, Gibson's daughter, Fran- 
ces Abigail Gibson, brought him hot dinners. Alvin 
was intrigued; a romance began. Alvin and Frances, 
joined in marriage by Brigham Young in November 
1850, were among the first couples wed in what was 
then the southern part of the Valley. 

Alvin and Frances settled in South Cottonwood, 
Utah. They had a seemingly idyllic life together, rais- 
ing five sons and three daughters. Alvin was a miner, 
farmer, and stockman. He was water master of Big 
Cottonwood Canyon for twenty years. An enthusi- 
astic violinist, Alvin enjoyed playing for dances and 
other entertainments. He was proud of being the best 
speller in the valley and attended every spelling bee 
he could. He taught his children at home until it was 

possible for them to attend school. 


He hauled granite from Little Cot- 
tonwood Canyon by team and wagon to 
the Salt Lake Temple site and helped in 
other capacities to build the temple. He 
received a patriarchal blessing in March 
1852 from Patriarch John Smith. 

Gifted with a keen sense of humor, 
Alvin was known for his pranks and 
jokes. A devoted family man, he was 
yet a strict parent. Alvin died in August 
1912 at age eighty-three and was buried 
in the Murray City Cemetery. 


Source: FamilySearch.org; FindAGrave. 
com; both online 
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Rebecca Hendricks 


ebecca Hendricks was born in Franklin, 

Simpson County, Kentucky, to James 

Hendricks and Drusilla Dorris in 

November 1835, just six months after 
they had joined The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

Soon after Rebecca's birth, the family moved to 
Clay County, Missouri to join the Saints. Unfor- 
tunately, James was seriously injured in the Battle 
of Crooked River by Missouri mobs and was a 
semi-invalid from that time on. When the persecu- 
tion became unbearable, the family moved from 
Missouri to Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1840. 

Rebecca was able to receive some schooling in 
Nauvoo. When mobs again forced the Saints out 
of their homes, Rebecca and her family made their 
way across Iowa, the prelude to the trek to the Salt 
Lake Valley. It took them six months to cross the 
muddy Iowa hills, a distance of 300 miles. They 
wintered in the Missouri “bottoms,” then left the 
following spring and walked across the plains, ar- 
riving in early October 1847. The Hendricks family 
traveled in the Jedediah Grant/Joseph B. Noble 
Company. In Rebecca's words, “We suffered many 
privations and hardships.” 

After arriving at the Salt Lake Valley, the family 
made a temporary residence at the Warm Springs 
Bath House north of Salt Lake City. In 1850, 
California gold-seekers traveled through the valley, 
willing to trade farming tools and other implements 
for food for their journey. These implements and 
tools were a blessing to the Utah settlers, who had 
frequently had to leave such items on the plains. 

One of these California-bound immigrants 
was Hiram Abiff Watson. Hiram and Rebecca fell in 
love and married in 1851. Rebecca was just sixteen 
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at the time. They lived with Rebecca's family while 
Hiram worked as a carpenter. Their son, Hiram Ab- 
iff Watson Jr., was born in April 1853. Shortly after 
his son’s birth, Hiram was called on a mission to 
the eastern US. After one year, Hiram declared he 
could live his religion there as well as in Utah and 
wrote Rebecca, asking her to join him. She replied 
that she would “neither go with him or without 
him from the Church, for in it were all our hopes.” 
Hiram did not return to Utah, and the two were 
divorced, leaving Rebecca to raise the baby. 

Sometime between 1854 and 1856 Rebecca 
met Samuel Roskelley, a convert from England 
employed by Brigham Young. In 1856, Samuel was 
called on a mission to his native England. Just one 
month after his return home in 1858, Samuel and 
Rebecca were married. They were able to support 
their family by means of a shingle mill purchased 
by Samuel and his brother-in-law, William Van 
Noy, on North Mill Creek. The shingles were a 
popular and much-needed item in the valley. 

In the spring of 1860, Samuel, Rebecca, and 
their family moved to Cache Valley at the request 
of Brigham Young. Upon arrival, they helped erect 
a fort at Richmond for protection against the In- 
dians. In 1862, Samuel Roskelley was made bishop 
of the Smithfield Ward and in January 1863, the 
family moved to Smithfield, Utah. Rebecca hosted 
and entertained visiting Church dignitaries while 
in Smithfield. Samuel was made mayor of the town 
in 1870. 

Samuel and Rebecca had seven children and 
many grandchildren. Rebecca died in May 1880, in 
Smithfield, Utah, at the age of forty-four, and was 
buried in Smithfield City Cemetery. 


Edwin Pettit 


dwin Pettit was born to Jesse Pettit and 

Mary Pettit, both of Queens, New York. 

His parents joined The Church of Jesus 

Christ of Latter-day Saints and, when 
Edwin was seven years old, decided to move to 
Nauvoo, Illinois. Their first winter in Nauvoo was 
bleak; both of Edwin’s parents became ill, due not 
only to the weather but other stress. Both died 
within two weeks of each other, leaving Edward 
and his siblings on their own. 

The courts appointed a guardian for Edwin, 
but he wanted to be with a married sister and go 
West with the Saints. He set out to do that, but the 
guardian and other family members caught up to 
him and brought him back. He ran away again, 
this time successfully, disguising himself as a girl 
and sleeping at nights by himself on the prairie. He 
eventually caught up with his sister. 

With his sister’s family, he spent a full winter 
near Winter Quarters. The circumstances were 
difficult; many of their cattle and oxen died. They 


Edwin Pettit’s Salt Lake home located at 908 South 
and 2nd West, ca. 1893 


joined with the Hunter Horne Company and the 
John Lowry group of ten. Edwin was thirteen years 
old at the time. 

Sometime after arriving in the Salt Lake Valley, 
he was hired to drive fifty head of cattle to Califor- 
nia, a trip fraught with danger and hardship, from 
threatening Indians to lack of water for both men 
and cattle. At one time, when Indians came to ask 
for food, he reported in his history, “I fixed them a 
meal of my famous paste, made of one pint of flour 
and four gallons of water brought to a boil, which 
they all enjoyed very much” 

In October 1864, Edwin married Rebecca 
Hood Hill, daughter of Archibald and Isabella 
Hood Hill. They settled in the Salt Lake City Four- 
teenth Ward, where they raised a family of ten girls 
and four boys. After forty-two years Edwin visited 
his native home in Long Island and had a joyful 
reunion with family and old friends. 


Source: FamilySearch.org, online 
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rancis Martin Pomeroy, one of the original 

1847 pioneers and a distinguished Indian 

missionary, was born in February 1820 at 

Somers, Connecticut, the son of Martin 
Pomeroy and Sybil Hunt. His parents were humble 
farmers and, because the farm was small and the 
family large, he was apprenticed to his uncle, Oziah 
Pomeroy, who required hard labor without much 
recreation. When about fifteen years old, tiring of his 
uncle’s harsh treatment, Francis determined to leave 
him and strike out for himself. 

Francis made his way to the little seaport of New 
London, where he met a sailor from a whaling vessel, 
who introduced him to the captain. Francis shipped 
with them on their next voyage, the first of many 
thrilling experiences on the sea. He became an expert 
harpooner as well as an expert at the ship’s wheel. He 
finally made his way to New Orleans, crossing the 
Isthmus of Panama, and from there to Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Here he met Irene Ursula Haskell who, with 
her parents, had recently been baptized members of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He 
investigated the faith and was baptized in his twenty- 
fourth year, in 1844. 

Soon after, he and Irene traveled with her parents 
to Nauvoo, Illinois. They left Nauvoo in May 1846 
during the forced exodus. 
When Brigham Young 
chose a band of 143 pio- 
neers to pilot the route to 
Salt Lake Valley, Francis 
Pomeroy was among them. 
He was assigned to the 
“tenth ten; with Appleton 
Harmon, as captain; the 
company arrived in Salt 
Lake in July 1847. Francis 
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Francis Martin Pomeroy 


soon brought his wife, and they settled in the Salt 
Lake Second Ward; they also owned a farm on Little 
Cottonwood Creek. In 1853 and 1858, respectively, 
Francis married Sarah Matilda Colburn and Jessamine 
Routledge as plural wives. Irene, his first wife, died in 
1860, having given birth to seven children. 

In 1862 Francis sold his farm and city property 
and moved with his families to Weber Valley, where 
he remained two years. He was then prevailed upon 
by Apostle Charles C. Rich to join him as partner in a 
sawmill/shingle mill enterprise in the Bear Lake Val- 
ley in Idaho. The cold climate, however, and chronic 
rheumatic troubles, soon returned him to a warmer 
climate. Having heard glowing reports of the Salt River 
Valley, Arizona, he determined to move there. 

Francis was now the father of twenty children, 
six of whom were happily married; all but four made 
the journey to Arizona, settling temporarily in the 
Salt River Valley. By October 1878, a canal had been 
completed to the townsite of Mesa, and the Pomeroys 
moved there. Francis was elected a director of the 
canal and a trustee of Mesa itself. He was also made 
justice of the peace and became known as the “The 
Pacifier; not only among the white Latter-day Saints 
but among Native Americans and Hispanics as well. 
Indeed, many of the Indigenous people called him 
the “Great White Chief” and brought their disputes 
before him for adjudication. 

Such facts perhaps prompted Church authori- 
ties to set him apart as an Indian missionary in April 
1880. A year later he was set apart as president of the 
Arizona Indian Mission, a position he held until his 
death in February 1882 of heart failure. His death 
may have been hurried by a knife wound he received 
in an altercation in 1878. Francis was survived by two 
wives and nineteen children and a host of friends. 


See “Mesa Pioneer Monument,’ honoring Meza's early settlers, including Frances 
Martin Pomeroy— Pioneer, 60.1 (2013): 13. 


harles Coulson Rich, influential leader and 

colonizer, was born in northwestern Ken- 

tucky to Joseph and Nancy Rich in August 

1809. Joseph moved the family to Indiana 
and then to Illinois in 1829. Charles grew up on the 
family farm and received training as a cooper or 
barrel maker. In 1831 he learned about The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and was baptized 
in 1832. 

Between 1832 and 1838 Charles served as a 
missionary for the Church. In 1838 he married 
Sarah DeArmon Pea (1814-1893) and settled near 
Far West, Caldwell County, Missouri, until driven 
by mobs to Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1839. Prominent in 
Church leadership from an early age, Charles served 
as a counselor in the Nauvoo Stake presidency, as a 
member of Nauvoo’ city council, and as one of the 
original members of the Council of Fifty, organized 
by Joseph Smith to plan for and protect the Saints’ 


civil liberties. Charles rose to the rank of major gen- 

eral in the Nauvoo Legion after Joseph Smith's death. 
Charles married three polygamous wives in 

1845: Eliza Ann Graves (1811-79), Mary Ann Phelps 

(1829-1912, and Sarah Jane Peck (1825-93). In 1846 
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Charles Coulson Rich 


he married Emeline Grover (1821-1917); later, at 
Winter Quarters he married Harriett Sargent (1832- 
1915). These six wives bore him fifty-one children. 

General Charles Rich helped organize the exo- 
dus from Nauvoo and traveled through Iowa to Mt. 
Pisgah, where he stayed the winter of 1846-47. He 
was appointed leader of the 1847 Emigration Com- 
pany which entered the Salt Lake Valley in October 
1847. Charles was as active in leadership in Salt Lake 
as he had been in Nauvoo: he served as a counselor 
in the Salt Lake Stake presidency and a member of 
the Council of Fifty. In 1849, he established a farm 
in Centerville and was named a member of the 
Church’s Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 

Charles’ colonizing efforts took him beyond 
Utah to California. In October 1849 he helped 
Amasa Lyman establish a colony of Saints at San 
Bernardino. He returned to Utah in 1857 during the 
“Utah War.’ His efforts reached even further afield 
from 1860 to 1862, when he and Lyman traveled to 
London to supervise the European Mission. Always 

ready to accept a Church calling, Rich agreed to 
colonize the Bear Lake region of northern Utah and 
southern Idaho in 1863. He built a home and moved 

his six wives and children to Paris, Idaho, in 1864. 
He represented Rich County, Utah, in Utah’s state 
legislature until it was determined that he actually 
lived in Idaho. 

Charles spearheaded the colonization of Star Val- 
ley, Wyoming, before becoming partially paralyzed by 
a stroke in 1880. He died three years later, in Novem- 
ber 1883, at the age of seventy-five. At that time he 
had fifty-one children and eighty-five grandchildren. 
He was buried at Paris, Idaho. 


Source: FamilySearch.org, online 


Charles C. Rich built a three-room house in Centerville for two of his wives, Eliza Ann Graves and Sarah Jane Peck. 
The home was replicated in 1983 at This Is The Place Heritage Park; see Pioneer, 68.2,3 (2021). 
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eorge Christian Riser was born in Wurt- 
temberg, Germany, in 1818 to Christopher 
Riser and Barbara Hoffmann. George 
Christian’s mother died when he was one 
year old, and his father married again one year later 
to Catharina Weidle; together they had two children. 

In March 1831, George started for America with 
his father’s family. The journey must have been inter- 
esting to thirteen-year-old George, as they traveled 
through Paris to Havre de Gras by horse and wagon, 
then by boat for forty-two days. Once in the United 
States, they settled in Zoar, Ohio, where his father 
had two cousins. To save costs, George's father had 
wanted to leave George in Germany, where he had 
a job as a shepherd. At the last minute, however, he 
decided George could go with the rest of the family. 
George married Christiana Kull in 1841 in Marion 
County, Ohio. 

In September 1842, George started for Nauvoo, 
a distance of six hundred miles, to investigate The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Shortly 
after arriving, he heard Joseph Smith preach. George 
and Christiana were baptized in the frozen Missis- 
sippi River in mid-December 1842, a hole having 
been cut in the ice for the ceremony. 

George labored as a missionary in Ohio, return- 
ing home after the martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith and his brother, Hyrum. 

In April 1846 the Riser family crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River to begin their trek west. George had 
sold his house in Nauvoo for one hundred thirty 
dollars. With one wagon and two yoke of oxen, 
George began the journey with his wife and daugh- 
ter, Mary Ann, and his brother, John. However, John 
temporarily left the family to enlist in the Mormon 
Battalion and help raise funds for the Saints. George, 
Christiana, and Mary Ann traveled through Iowa to 
Council Bluffs, where they grew hay to sustain their 
oxen through the winter. 
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George Christian Riser 


In the summer of 1847, the family joined the 
Abraham O Smoot/George Benjamin Wallace Com- 
pany, arriving in Salt Lake Valley that fall. George 
opened a shoe shop in a large military tent and was 
perhaps the first shoemaker in the Valley. In 1849, he 
moved his tent shop to a lot in the Sixteenth Ward and 
lived there with his family until 1850, when he built a 
more substantial adobe house. 

Under the direction of Orson Pratt and Dan- 
iel and Orson Spencer, George left for a mission 
to Europe in 1852. En route, George stopped at 
Cardington, Ohio, to see his father; while there, 
George baptized his father and stepmother. Follow- 
ing his arrival in Liverpool, England, George and his 
companions were dispatched to Hamburg and the 
Kingdom of Mecklenburg, Germany. In March 1853 
George visited his native home, Kornwestheim, 
Wurttemberg, where he was welcomed warmly by 
friends and relatives. However, after six weeks, the 
government forced the missionaries to leave. George 
then served in Yorkshire, England, until January 
1854, when he was asked to return to Hamburg. The 
government reception was no better this time, and 
in August 1854 he was arrested for preaching. Freed 
by the United States consul, the missionaries were 
forbidden to preach or meet in the country. George 
returned to Salt Lake City in September 1855, eight 
months after sailing from England. 

In 1869, he married Permelia Howarth as a plural 
wife. His first wife, Christiana, died in March 1871. 
George lived twenty-one more years. Christiana and 
George had nine children, six of whom survived to 
adulthood. The Risers made great sacrifices to sup- 
port the Church and promote its work and growth. 
Both George and Christiana received their patriarchal 
blessings from Hyrum Smith, brother of the Prophet 
Joseph, and lived to see those promises fulfilled. 
George died in Salt Lake City in January 1892. 


Rosetta Robison 


illiam Henry Robison and Elizabeth 

Squires Robison welcomed their 

sixth child, Rosetta, into their family 

in April 1833 in Clay, Onondaga 
County, New York. After joining The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the family moved 
to Nauvoo, Illinois, to be with the main body of the 
Saints. Following the Saints’ expulsion from Illinois, 
the family moved to Winter Quarters, en route to 
the Salt Lake Valley. Rosetta’s father passed away at 
Winter Quarters in November 1846, leaving behind 
a pregnant wife and at least five young children. 

At age fourteen, Rosetta joined the Jedediah M. 
Grant/Willard Snow Company for the trek to Zion. 
In mid-June 1847 the company of one hundred sixty 
began its journey from the outfitting post on the Elk- 
horn River about twenty-seven miles west of Winter 
Quarters. It arrived in Salt Lake Valley in early 
October. Rosetta is incorrectly listed in the company 
records as Rosetta Robinson. 

It was a difficult trip. In mid-July the oxen and 
cattle in Grant’s company broke out of their en- 
closure, smashing several wagons and killing and 
maiming some of the other livestock in the camp. 
Those affected had to stay behind to repair equip- 
ment and search for the scattered oxen and cattle. 
Four days later, seventy-five precious head of cattle, 
including twenty yoke of oxen, were still missing, 
slowing the journey and increasing work loads for 
remaining animals and for the pioneers themselves. 

The children of the company were assigned to 
keep the cattle from consuming too much brack- 
ish water, but several more cattle died of poisoning. 
Some in the company contracted cholera. Jedediah 
Grant’s wife Caroline was not well when the trip 
began, having just given birth to a baby girl, Marga- 
ret. Rosetta Robison and her friend, fifteen-year-old 
Susan Fairchild Nobel, stayed close to Caroline to 


help with the baby. Notwithstanding their efforts, 
Caroline and Margaret both died on September 2. 
Rosetta and Susan Nobel had by this time become 
fast friends and entered Salt Lake Valley together. 

In February 1849, Jedediah Morgan Grant mar- 
ried both Susan Noble and Rosetta Robison as plural 
wives. The ceremony was performed by Brigham 
Young. Grant took the sister wives to the family 
home he had built on the lot given him, a large lot 
across from the temple block. 

Grant was called as one of the agents for the 
Perpetual Emigration Fund, and in the fall of 1849, 
he left his two wives and his four-year-old daughter 
in Salt Lake City while he filled attendant duties. 
Susan was seventeen and Rosetta was sixteen. 

Later Grant was supported by his wives as he 
served in the First Presidency of the Church and as 
mayor of Salt Lake City. During a rigorous tour of 
territorial settlements in November 1856, he fell ill 
and succumbed to typhoid and pneumonia. He left 
six grieving widows and ten fatherless children. 

In February 1858, Rosetta married George D. 
Grant, whom she later divorced. She died in Bounti- 
ful, Utah, in May 1873 and was buried in the Salt 
Lake City cemetery. 


Early family photo with Jedediah M. Grant 
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Byron Donalvin Roundy, Sr. 


yron Donalvin Roundy Sr. was born in 
January 1844 at Nauvoo, Illinois, to Lau- 
ren Hotchkiss Roundy and Joanne Carter. 
His father and his grandfather Shadrack 
Roundy had joined The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in New York; his family moved 
to Nauvoo where Byron's father married in 1842. 
After expulsion from Nauvoo, Byron's father moved 
the family to Winter Quarters, then on to Salt 
Lake with the Abraham O. Smoot Company. The 
Roundys settled in Centerville, Utah, in 1847. 
Seeking to escape the threat of Johnston’s Army 
invading Salt Lake Valley, the Roundy family settled 
in Springville for a time. There Byron learned the 
skills of most frontier boys: milking cows and feed- 
ing the livestock, tending the household garden, 
and farming. Earlier, when the family was living 
in Centerville, Byron had asked his cousin Matilda 
Ann Roundy, age sixteen, to marry him. She said 
“yes” and the couple were married in May 1869 in 
Salt Lake City. Matilda was the daughter of Byron’s 
uncle, Lorenzo Wesley Roundy, and Susannah 
Wallace. Byron and Matilda's first child was born in 
September 1870 but died just two months later. 
Byron and Matilda helped settle a number of 
Utah towns, always willing to try new frontiers. 
Byron's father, Lauren, had moved to Panguitch and 
built a cabin on property he homesteaded. Byron and 
Matilda moved into Lauren's vacated cabin at Pan- 
guitch in 1871, where a son, Byron Donalvin Roundy 
Jr., was born that December. 
The family next moved to Kanab where Myron 
Ervin was born in September 1873, followed by ten 
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other children: Othello, Susanna Almeda, Annis 
Isabel, Lorenzo Hyrum, Lauren Shadrach, Wallace 
Vernon, Elbert Carter, Matilda Leone, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and Vern. 

Matilda served as Relief Society president 
for sixteen years and traveled from town to town, 
teaching and serving. Byron farmed, presumably 
giving the Roundy children the opportunity to 
develop many of the pioneer skills and values 
possessed by their parents. 

Byron Roundy died in December 1912 at 
Alton. Matilda Roundy died seven years later 
in September 1919. Both are buried at Alton 
Cemetery. 


Source: FamilySearch.org, online 
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atty Bartlett was born in February 1795 at 

Bethel, Oxford County, Maine, the daugh- 

ter of Enoch Bartlett and Anna Hall. Patty 

was married at age seventeen to David 
Sessions, and her mother-in-law immediately began 
to instruct her in the practice of midwifery. The two 
women worked together for some time. 

Patty and David had been baptized as Method- 
ists, but after being introduced to The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, they were baptized 
in July 1834, by Daniel Bean. 

While Patty was establishing her practice of 
midwifery she was also having babies herself and 
assisting her husband in establishing a 


large farm, a saw mill, and a hotel 
and tavern in Maine. Of Patty’s 
eight children, only three lived 
to adulthood. 

Patty and David sacrificed 
much of their property and bade a 
difficult farewell to many friends 
and relatives in order to join the 

main body of Saints in Kirtland, 
Ohio, in June 1837. From 
there they made their 
way in due course to 
Far West, Missouri, 
then on to Car- 
thage and Nau- 
voo, Illinois. 
Less than 
five years 
after estab- 
lishing a 
home and 
liveli- 
hood in 


Nauvoo, 


. Patty Bartlett 
‘ef SESSIONS 


Patty Bartlett Sessions 


livere 


Pot Bartlett wos 
F ary 4, 1795 


Patty and her 
family were 
again uprooted 
and began the 
long journey 


Patty Sessions’s 
property, 


west, crossing 
the Mississippi 
River in Febru- 
ary 1846. 

Patty con- 
tinued to serve 
as a midwife 
often under the 
most unfavor- 


Read more about Patty Bartlett Sessions 
in Pioneer, 60.2 (2013): 26-27 


able condi- 
tions. She kept 
detailed diaries, recording the daily activities of the 
Saints as they traveled to Salt Lake Valley during 
1846-47 and during their early years of settlement. 
Because Brigham Young felt her services would be 
needed more by the second company of pioneers, she 
remained at Winter Quarters until June 5, driving a 
four-oxen team in the Daniel Spencer wagon train. 

Patty delivered four babies during the trek. She 
baked, washed, ironed, sewed, held meetings, picked 
and dried berries, and doctored the sick along the 
way. The company arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in 
late September 1847; the following day, she helped 
Lorenzo Snow's wife deliver a baby boy. Within one 
year of arriving in the valley, she had delivered 248 
babies. She made an average of $2 per birth. 

The greatest trial of Patty’s life was when her 
husband took two other women in plural marriage, 
but she never wavered. He passed away in August 
1850, and Patty sturdily continued delivering babies 
until she was nearly eighty-five years old. She died in 
December 1893 in Bountiful, Utah, and is buried in 
Bountiful Memorial Park. 
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ioneer colonizer Charles Shumway, born 

in August 1806, joined The Church of 

Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1841 

and moved to Nauvoo, Illinois, to live 
among the Saints. Trained in carpentry, he was 
also a skilled ironmonger and cooper. In Nauvoo, 
he was assigned to night duty on the police force 
and served as a bodyguard for the Prophet Joseph 
Smith. He also used his many skills in building the 
Nauvoo Temple. Trusted by Church leaders, he was 
ordained a Seventy and chosen to be a member of 
the Council of Fifty, a group organized to ensure 
the Saints’ civil rights. 

Charles was a member of Brigham Young’s 
original company, and a captain of ten, on the trek to 
Utah. During the 1846 exodus, he was one of the first 
to cross the frozen Mississippi River, volunteering his 
heavily loaded wagon as a test to see if others could 
make it across. 

At Winter Quarters tragedy struck when his 
wife died, leaving him with two children—a son 
and a daughter. Brigham Young gave Charles per- 
mission to take his son Andrew, then fourteen years 
old, with him in the advance company going to Salt 


Lake. Charles eventually made three other trips 
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Charles Shumway 


between Nauvoo and Salt Lake. During the early 
summer of 1847 he helped plant potatoes and corn, 
which were already in the ground when Brigham 
Young's group arrived on July 24. 

Charles later built sawmills and gristmills in 
the Salt Lake and South Cottonwood areas—and in 
Cache, Kane, Sanpete, and Sevier Counties in Utah 
as well as in Taylor and Shumway, Arizona (the lat- 
ter settlement was named after Charles). 

During the Church’s October 1849 confer- 
ence, Isaac Morley was called as stake president and 
as leader of an expedition to the area that would 
become Manti, Utah; Charles was appointed one 
of Morley’s counselors. Manti was the first colony 
to be established in Utah south of Provo. Shumway 
Springs, between Ephraim and Manti, was the site 
of Charles’ homestead; nearby, his cattle were later 
rescued during the severe first winter. Charles’ was 
the first sawmill in Sanpete County. 

In 1851 Charles was elected to the territorial 
legislature. Close friends with Brigham Young, he 
was recognized for his obedience and willingness to 
undertake whatever he was asked to do. He report- 
edly served three missions: to the Cherokee Nation, 
to Wisconsin, and to Canada. Charles spoke three 
Indian languages. The Utah Native Americans 
valued his friendship, and he acted as an interpreter 
on several occasions. 

Charles died at Shumway, Arizona, in May 
1898 at age ninety-two. He was buried in nearby 
Taylor. He had four wives and thirty-five children. 


Source: FamilySearch.org, online 


Brigham Young performed the marriage of Charles 
to his second wife, Louisa Minnerly, in August 1845 


orn in New York City, John Anthony 

Woolf was the youngest of the eight 

children of Peter Anton Woolf and Phebe 

Jane Weeks. Peter was born in Germany 
and Phebe in Westchester, New York. 

John was well trained in the practical meth- 
ods of farming and stockraising but, under the 
influence of his prudent German-born father, he 
acquired a trade. He became a shoemaker of great 
skill, catering particularly to the well-to-do in New 
York. John married Sarah Ann Devoe in April 1831 
in Westchester, New York. With Saran Ann and a 
second wife, Mary Ann Atkins, whom John mar- 
ried when he was sixty-seven, he had eight sons and 
four daughters. 

In 1841, missionaries introduced The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints to John and 
Sarah Ann. Having been raised in a religious family, 
Sarah felt the truth of the message right away and 
was baptized; it took John longer to accept. How- 
ever, once baptized John remained faithful through- 
out his life. The family moved from New York to 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1843, arriving in the spring. 
There they purchased a large farm two miles east 
of the city. John was called to serve a mission to the 
Eastern States that same year. 

John and Sarah Ann were endowed in Janu- 
ary 1846, in the Nauvoo Temple. Shortly thereafter, 
persecutions forced them and the other Saints to 
leave their beloved Nauvoo for Council Bluffs in 
Iowa Territory. The Woolfs traveled west with the 
Hunter/Horne Company, arriving in the Salt Lake 
Valley in early October 1847. One morning during 
the journey, their one-year-old son, Andrew, went 
missing. They searched frantically throughout the 
camp, then further afield on the prairie. In the 
distance, they spied an Indian running. They gave 
chase. Seeing his pursuers, the Indian suddenly 
dropped the baby and disappeared. 


John Anthony Woolf 


The hardships didn't stop with their arrival in 
the Valley. John built an adobe house in the old fort 
and assisted others with their buildings. They sur- 
vived the winter by eating the oxen that had pulled 
their belongings across the plains. John introduced 
a new breed of horses into the community known 
as the Woolf stock, a medium-sized horse of great 
strength that was ideal as a work horse on western 
farms. John passed away in Hyde Park, Utah, in 
November 1881. 
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We have to mourn the loss of another good 
man who was one of the first settiers of Utah, 
namely JOHN *ANTHONY WOOLF, who 
died-of pneumonia, at his residence in Hyde 
Park, Cache County, on. Monday, the 7th of 
November, after a short illness of five days. 

Deceased was born in Westchester County 
State of New. Yerk, on the 3Ist of July, 1805,” 
and joined the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-diy Saints in July 1841; moved to 
‘Nauvoo, Ills., in 1844, where he purchased a 
large farm, but had the pleasure of | ving-en 
| it only a short time before being shan's from 
it by& mob. He then went to Counc! Bluits 
where he remained one winter and came t 
Salt Lake in 1847. He 
was called to go to Iron County with the 
| first settiers of that place, from wheérice he 
returned to Sait Lake und then removed+to 
Willow Creek, in. Juab County, where he 
‘opened a farm and made a comfortable home 
forhis large family, but was permitted to 
enjoy it only a short time before being driven 
from it by the Indians, when he settled at 
Nephi, Juab County, where he lived several 
| years, and then moved. to Cache Valley, and 
was among the first tosettle Hyde Park. 

He was widely known and universally loved 
and respected, always being & Kind friend to 
the needy; those in want were never turned 
away empty handed. He was kind: and for- 
giving almost to a fault. ‘hough no seeker 
after office he had Jong been President of 6ne 
of the quorums of Seventics and was a Jus- 
tice of tte Peace for many years, until «AED pine 
relieved him. ; 

was the last of three brothers, whose 
father was one of the Hessians pressed into 
the British service in the Revolutionary War. 
His children, grand-children and great- 
grand-children number over one hund- 
red, who deeply mourn his loss: He died as 
he had always: lived, firm in the faith and a 
full belief of a glorious world hereafter. 

he funeral services were held 1n Hyde 
Park; the meeting house which was filled to 
overflowing, there being but few if any per 
sons in the set: lement who were not present 
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John and Diane Smith received the Modern Pioneer 
Award, Jordan River Temple Chapter in 2022 


Special Thanks 


Area Vice-President, 
SUP Library: John W. Smith 


John grew up in Globe, a small mining town 
in central Arizona. He is a descendant of Jesse 
N. Smith, a cousin of the Prophet Joseph, who 
helped settle Parowan, Utah, and Snowflake, 
Arizona. John’s parents moved to Salt Lake City 
when he was fifteen; he enjoyed music and was a 
drummer in several school bands, attending West High 
School and the University of Utah. He subsequently 
earned a degree in accounting from Weber State Uni- 
versity and began his career with the Unemployment 
Insurance Department of the State of Utah. 

Shortly after returning from a Latter-day Saint mis- 
sion in the Netherlands, he met and married Roselyn 
Olsen; they had six children. In 1999, after nearly thirty 
years of marriage, Roselyn passed away of breast can- 
cer. Two years later John met Diane Kay, and they were 
married in 2002, making their home in West Jordan. 
John and Diane retired from their jobs on the same day 
in March 2009. 

John has been a member of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers since 2005. Just a few months after joining, 
he was named president-elect of the Beehive Chapter. 
Later realizing that the Jordan River Temple Chapter 
was closer to his home, he joined that chapter in 2008 
and has served as its treasurer since 2009. He also 
served concurrently as SUP National Treasurer/Corpo- 
rate Secretary for several years. 

In 2018 John and Diane were named co-directors 
of the SUP Library at the National Headquarters Build- 
ing. In August 2022, John’s title was changed to Area 
Vice-President, Library; Diane is now a permanent vol- 
unteer. The Smiths truly enjoy their responsibilities and 
are committed to increasing patron use of the library 
and to making its important holdings fully accessible. 
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National SUP Office Manager: 
Pat Cook 


Pat was born in American Fork, Utah, where she 
attended elementary and secondary schools. She met 
and fell in love with Steven Cook, and they were mar- 
ried in 1979. They are the parents of three children and 
are grandparents to six. As a young wife and mother, 
she managed to find a 
few hours each week 
to nurture her favorite 
hobbies, music and 
reading, and taught her 
children to love both. 

At the invitation of 
Booth Maycock, who 
was then serving as 
national president of 
SUP, Pat began work- 
ing at the Headquar- 
ters Building as an office assistant in 2008. A few years 
later, when Linda Sorensen became National Financial 
Assistant, Pat took over Linda's management of Pio- 
neer magazine subscriptions and financial records. Pat 


has worked tirelessly to streamline computer records 
and to ensure their currency and accuracy. 

More recently, Pat also shouldered SUP member- 
ship record responsibilities; again, she ensures record 


John Elggren received the SUP 
President’s Award April 23, 2022 


SUP office staff and volunteers 


accuracy while also assisting with advertising and 
recruitment. And she oversees the mailing out of 
subscription notices, together with the receipting of 
all subscription funds. 

In 2019 Pat became National SUP Office 
Manager. She continues with all responsibilities 
listed above, together with many others that keep 
the Headquarters Building running smoothly. She 
ensures its activities, celebrations, and programs 
unfold in virtually perfect ways. In many ways, Pat 
is the lifeblood of the National SUP including (most 
especially) Pioneer magazine. The publisher and eci- 
torial board of Pioneer rely heavily on her expertise 
and cherish her friendship and support. 


National SUP Secretary; onsite 
manager, SUP headquarters: 
John E. Elggren 


Born in Carmel, California during his father’s WWII 
overseas service, John grew up in Centerville Utah and 
graduated from Bountiful High School. He served a 
full-time mission in the Central States. 

John studied accounting at Weber State College; 
was elected president of Alpha Chapter of Lambda 
Delta Sigma at the University of Utah and worked 
in various accounting positions. He then became 


managing director of Clawson Tours for twenty-five 
years; served on a congressional tourism committee in 
Washington DG and was elected to the city council in 
South Salt Lake. His Church service includes councilor 
to three bishops; director of microfilm extraction work 
in Bonneville Stake; and stake clerk and other stake 
callings under four stake presidencies. 

John has been married to Mary Ellen Shields 
Elggren for fifty-seven years. They have seven children, 
twenty-four grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 

John's paternal grandfather, AJ. Elggren, was a 
charter member of SUP serving as the National Trea- 
surer of SUP for nearly three decades and also serving 
on the Days of '47 Centennial Celebration Committee. 

John’s maternal grandfather, T. Mack Woolley, was 
a long-time guide at the Utah Pioneer Village and was 
SUP National Executive Secretary for ten years. 

John and his wife truly enjoy SUP activities and 
the wonderful friendships they have established 
with other members. John has served as presi- 
dent of the SUP Holladay Chapter, as an area vice 
president, and as SUP National President. Currently 
John serves as the National Secretary and as onsite 
manager of the SUP headquarters building. In ad- 
dition, John represents the SUP on the Days of ‘47 
Celebration Committee and is a member of the 
Pioneer magazine board. 
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Pioneer Trail Memorial Highway 
House Bill 132 


Gerald Haycock, from the Temple Quarry SUP chapter, worked tirelessly with Representative 
Ronda Rudd Menlove and John Tanner to help draft Utah House Bill 132 to establish the Pioneer Trail 
Memorial Highway from Henefer to Salt Lake City. According to Gerald Haycock, “The Utah Legislature 
in 1913 approved the route and designation, but the correct and final designation was never com- 
pleted by the Highway Department on the Trail” The bill was passed and subsequently signed into 
law by Governor Gary Herbert on April 19, 2010. A small contingency of SUP members attended the 
Legislature (see TrailMarker, [Mar 2010]: 3; [May 2010]: 5). SUP LIBRARY, NORTHEAST WALL 


Be it known that 
H.B. 132 
‘Hioneer Crail 
Memorial 
Din binap 
by Representative Randa Fadl Meulera 


Passed the Utah State I egislature and was signed 


by the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate. 


[n acknowledgment whereof, ig 
( rary R. Her ert, Governor of the State of Utah, 


affix my signature to this ceremonial copy of the bill. 
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H.B. 132 
None 
Utah Code Sections Affected: 
ENACTS: 
72-4-212, Utah Code Annotated 1953 


Enrolled Copy 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the state of Utah: 
Section 1. Section 72-4-212 is enacted to read: 
72-4-212. Pioneer Trail Memorial Highway. 


ished the Pioneer Trail Memorial Highw: 


Enrolled Copy H.B. 
PIONEER TRAIL MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 
2010 GENERAL SESSION 
STATE OF UTAH 
Chief Sponsor: Ronda Rudd Menlove 


Senate Sponsor: Wayne L. Niederhauser 


Cosponsors: Craig A. Frank Todd E. Kiser 
Sheryl L. Allen Kevin S. Garn David Litvack 
Johnny Anderson Francis D. Gibson Kay L. Mclff 


Trisha S. Beck 
Rebecca Chavez-Houck 
Stephen D. Clark 
Bradley M. Daw 
Brad L. Dee 

Susan Duckworth 
Rebecca P. Edwards 
Ben C. Ferry 

Janice M. Fisher 
Julie Fisher 

Lorie D. Fowlke 


LONG TITLE 


General Description: 


Kerry W. Gibson 
James R. Gowans 
Neil A. Hansen 
Wayne A. Harper 
Lynn N. Hemingway 
Neal B. Hendrickson 
Gregory H. Hughes 
Fred R Hunsaker 
Christine A. Johnson 
Brian S. King 


Carol Spackman Mo: 
Merlynn T. Newbol 
Marie H. Poulson 
Kraig Powell 

Paul Ray 

Phil Riesen 

F. Jay Seegmiller 
Evan J. Vickers 

R. Curt Webb 

Larry B. Wiley 


This bill modifies the Transportation Code by establishing the Pioneer Trail Memoria! 


Highway. 


Highlighted Provisions: 


This bill: 


» establishes the Pioneer Trail Memorial Highway on existing sections of Route 65 


and Route 186; and 


» requires the Department of Transportation to designate this highway on future stat 


highway maps. 


Monies Appropriated in this Bill: 


None 


Other Special Clauses: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY of the SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 


3301 EAST 2920 SOUTH (Louise Ave.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84109 
(801) 484-4441 
www.sonsofutahpioneers.org 


Of 


STATE OF UTAH - 2010 GENERAL SESSION 


House Bill 132 
Chief Sponsor: RONDA RUDD MENLOVE 
Senate Sponsor: WAYNE NIEDERHAUSER 


“PIONEER TRAIL MEMORIAL HIGHWAY” ee 


The Pioneer Trail Memorial Highway is the paved roadway that now parallels the last 40 miles 
of the original pioneer trail/route from Henefer, Utah into the Salt Lake Valley’s Old Pioneer Fort. 
A law was originally passed in 1913 to create an automobile roadway along this pioneer trail. 
This HONORED HIGHWAY signed into law by Governor Gary Herbert. 


April 19,2010 


UTAH STATE CAPITAL 
GOLD ROOM 


Special Thanks to: 
Governor Gary Herbert 


Representative Ronda Rudd Menlove RoR 


Senator Wayne Niederhauser 
Representative Bradley (Brad) Daw 
Michael L, Mower 
John R. Tanner 
Scott D. Ericson 
Gerald B Haycock 
Sons & Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
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ARTWORK 


1847 — The First House 


— Empire Mill 


1852 — Chase Mill 
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1850 — Council Hall 


e Tabernacle and Main Street 


The 


SALT LAKE ory, UTAH, SUNDAY MORNING, 


Salt Lake | 


— 


Sunday, morning dawned brightly, 
‘but the weather was Still cold. Owing 
‘to the very poor place for camping the 
train Was moved a short distance 
around the bluffs, three and three- 
ourths miles being made, which 
brought the pioneeers to a point ex- 
Here the train rested over Sunday, 


SUNDAY, MAY 9, 1847. 


actly 300 miles from Winter Quarters. 
ing was called, the camp being ad- 
dressed by several speakers. 

Brigham Young and Heber Cc. Kim- 
ball went forward later in the arter- 
noon to find the road and locate some 
good camping places. Porter Rockwell 
and Phineas Young went out hunting, 
as the supply of fresh meat was run- 
ning low, 


ribune, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO TODAY, 


other hands besides my own or. those 
or my family.” 

The Tribune prints herewith a por- 
trait of Orson Pratt, the pioneer of the 
pioneer band, for he was-the first of 
the company to enter Salt Lake val- 
ley; July 21, 1847. Orson Pratt was 
born in Hartford, Washington county, 
N. Y., September 19, 1811, and died in 
Salt Lake, Octoler 3, 1881. 
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ORSON PRATT. 
_, (From an engraving published in The Contributor.] 


In the pioneer camp he was one of 
the most valued members, being: a 
scholar of note, and also the astron- 
omer and surveyor. The instruments © 
used on the trip were the same with 
yes Les laid.out the city 
and established the base meridian 
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after the camy/ was fornied man. 
tired pilgrims ayailed themselves 
to th 


